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{ _E were having a gigantic time 
a in the Fourth Class-room. 
y), | It was December 18. De- 


cember 19 was Sunday, and 
December 20 meant Prize-day and “‘ scat- 
teration ” for the Christmas holidays. 
December 18 was what Purley was in 
the habit of calling an anticlimax, a kind 
of interregnum—no regular work to do, 
and yet not holidays. It was too beastly 
wet and sloshy for outdoor work, and so 
most of the fellows who had finished their 
packing had gathered into the Fourth 
Class-room because there was a good fire 


there. I had finished my packing a week 
ago, and had done it all over again three 


times since. Packing made one feel like 
going home, that’s why I did it so often. 

We were supposed to be reading, and 
Purley was supposed to be keeping an eye 
on us,—Purley was Mathematical Master 
and had studied in Germany, and wore his 
hair indecently long,—but Purley had 
passed it on to Basset, who was senior of 
the Fifth and Captain of the Eleven, 
saying he would be back in a few minutes, 
and we had been without an eye on us for 
quite halfan hour. Coles bet his bottom 
dollar Purley had gone up to his room for 
a smoke, and then Butler said something 
which I didn’t catch, but I heard little 
Dubs say, “ Butler, you’re a beastly cad!” 
and then Butler struck him. 

Butler was sixteen, and a good head 
taller than Dubs, and he had thrashed 
him and every other fellow in the school 
who was smaller than himself a hundred 
times, and we never expected anything 
else would happen now. Butler was a big 


lump of a fellow with long arms and legs, 
and a small round bullet of a head with 
not much in it. He never worked higher 
than seventh in any of his classes, and he 
gave out that it was because seven was 
the perfect number in the Bible, and he 
had conscientious scruples on the matter. 
Dubs was a bright little chap, all fire and 
go, very chummy with his own particular 
friends, but rather stand-offish with the 
rest. We all liked him, but those not his 
own chums did not seem to get to know 
him properly. 

Well, we got a surprise on this occasion. 

Butler expected to have it all his own 
way, and mop the floor with Dubs, as he 
had done many times and oft before. But 
Dubs stood up to him like a little game- 
cock, and got in one on Butler’s nose and 
one in his left eye before he had been 
down more than three times himself. 
- The fellows climbed on the forms and 
cheered Dubs like mad in whispers and 
jumps, and just then Gale, who had been 
doing scout in the big schoolroom, came 
tearing in with, “Cave! you fellows—the 
old man!” and ina minute we were all 
deep in our books, as quiet as mice, and 
the Doctor came marching in. 

He looked all round—the extreme quiet 
evidently made him suspicious. ‘‘Where 
is Mr. Purley ?” he asked. 

“He will be back in a minute, sir!” 
said Basset; “he left me in charge.” 

“Ah!” Then he caught sight of a 
crimson drop on the point of Butler's 
nose. Butler’s handkerchief was always 
in his other coat pocket. When he had 
a cold it was perfectly sickening. 











**Cave, you fellows—the old man!” 
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** What is the matter, Butler?” 

Butler tried to look surprised, but it 
was no use. 

“My nose has begun bleeding, sir; I 
think it must be the heat of the room.” 

“Dear me!” said the Doctor, looking 
at him for a moment. “It seems to be 
affecting your eyetoo.” And then looking 
round,—“Is the heat affecting anyone 
else in the same way?” 

Dubs’s nose was bleeding, too, but he 
sniffed it back and said nothing. 

The Doctor probably did not want to 
make any row so near the end of term. 
He was flicking a telegram in his hand, and 
as his eye rested on me he said: “ Ah, 
Briggs, my boy, this concerns you. You 
will have to stop with us a few days 
longer. Your sister has scarlet-fever, and 
the doctor advises your not going home. 
They hope to make other arrangements 
for you in a few days. Meanwhile we 
must make you as comfortable as we can, 
and you will be company for Daubeney.” 
Daubeney was Dubs. 

Here Purley came briskly in, rubbing 
his hands over one another as though he 
had just hada wash. He had been three- 
quarters of an hour about it. 

“Don't let these young gentlemen’s 
spirits get too much for them, Mr. Purley,” 
said the Doctor, and then he went away. 

I shoved my hands into my trousers’ 
pockets and gripped my knife in one 
band and my police whistle in the other. 
I put my tongue between my left teeth and 
bit it hard and never moved a muscle, 
like those oid Sadducees—or Stoics, was 
it?—who always bit off their tongues 
sooner than show how they felt it. 

When I had quite swallowed a beastly 
lump that came in my throat, and had 
made my tongue bleed with biting it— 
the taste of the blood did me a lot of good 
and made me feel strong—I squinted at 
Dubs, and saw that his tongue was in his 
right cheek, and he was doing the Sad- 
ducee-Stoic business too. His eye hap- 
pened to catch mine, and he shrugged his 


shoulders in a funny way he has, and it 
struck me I was going to like Dubs better 
than I had done before. 

If I had had my choice I don’t know that 
I would have chosen Dubs to stop over 
holidays with, but the choice did not lie 
with me. 

And so that’s how it came that Dubs 
and I were left behind when all the other 
fellows went away on the 2oth. 

Dubs turned out a little trump. His 
father was in India and he had hoped to 
be home before Christmas. Dubs had 
not seen him for four years, and had spent 
a good many of his holidays at Sandifer’s. 

“ Jekyll said he would get his mother 
to ask me to their place, and so did Gale ; 
but do you know, Briggs, I’d almost as 
soon stop here, at all events till Christmas 
is over. I’ve been once or twice with 
fellows over Christmas and it made me 
feel almost more lonesome than being by 
myself. Just at Christmas, that is,—later 
on it’s all right and jolly enough.” 

We both wrote to Maggie—that’s my 
sister with the scarlet-fever —and told her 
what a jolly time we were having,—which 
wasn’t true, but Dubs said it was allowable 
to make her not feel bad on my account,— 
and Dubs thanked her for the pleasure of 
my company and hoped sometime to 
thank her in person. He was an exceed- 


‘ingly well bred little chap and we got very 


chummy. 

And then came our great adventure, 
which neither of us will forget as long as 
we live. 

The twenty-first—the day the fellows 
left—was rather lonesome and mopy. We 
lay in bed till Mrs. Simmonds, the matron, 
came up and asked if we were going to 
stop there all day. 

Dubs said he never felt holidays had 
properly begun till he’d spent half a day 
in bed, and she said there was ham and 
eggs and coffee spoiling for us in her 
room, and we were down inside ten 
minutes. 

It was still beastly outside, but Mrs. 
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Simmonds said it was going to freeze. 
She knew it by her chilblains, and next 
day it was hard and dry. 

The Doctor extended bounds for us, and 
we had a big walk that day over the hills to 
Shottar, and had bread and cheese and 
beer in the littleinn there. Then we had 
cigarettes, and peppermint lozenges after- 
wards, so that Mrs. Simmonds should not 
smell them. And what with walking with 
our mouths wide open and letting the 
wind blow in, and eating plenty of pepper- 
mints we were quite free from the smell 
of the smoke by the time we got home, 
and it was just as well, for the Doctor 
had left word we were to go into the 
house for tea and music afterwards. 

The next day we walked over to 
Boscobel Woods, and lighted a fire and 
ate the sandwiches Mrs. Simmonds had 
given us, and pretended we were camping 
out in the woods. It wasn’t half bad, but 
the sandwiches gave out and we didn’t 
dare to smoke because we'd forgotten to 
bring any peppermints. 

And the next morning the Doctor sent 
for us. We found him and Mrs. Sandifer 
and the two girls in the hall in their 
travelling things, and he said : *‘ Now you 
two youngsters will have to take care of 
the house for a couple of days. We’re 
going to spend Christmas Day at my 
father’s ”—think of old Sandifer with a 
father ; why, he must have been close on 
eighty himself—“ Just be as happy as you 
can. You can go almost anywhere you 
please so long as you don’t get into mis- 
chief. Now, good-bye!” and he nodded 
cheerily—he was very much jollier than 
he ever was in term time. And Mrs. 
Sandifer nodded cheerily and said good- 
bye. And Jennie and Ella said gooi- 


bye, and put their heads out of the car- 
riage window and waved their hands when 
Dubs shouted, “ Merry Christmas te ;uu 
all”—and then they drove off and we 
none of us thought what some of us would 
have to go through before we all saw one 
another again. 
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Dubs was very thoughtful all the morn- 
ing, and I chaffed him that it was because 
Ella Sandifer had gone away. She was a 
very pretty girl with blue-black eyes, and 
hair the colour of a newly opened horse- 
chestnut. 

But Dubs took it very quietly. He 
said, “ Yes, I’m going to marry her when 
I grow up. But it’s not that. Come 
along to the station and I’ll tell you what 
I’m thinking of.” 

“‘What’s the station got to do with it?” 

“You'll see. How much money have 
you, Briggs?” 

“I've got what was to pay my fare home 
—fifteen shillings.” 


“Good! I’ve got ten-and-six. That'll 
do, I think.” 
** Do what ?” 


“Have you ever been to Drury Lane 
pantomime ?” 

“N-n-n-no. My folk aren’t much on 
theatres. Besides, we don’t live in Lon- 
don, you know.” 

‘‘ Pantomime isn’t like the theatre, you 
know. Why, old Gale’s father goes and 
takes ‘em all with him, and he’s a clergy- 
man, you know” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, we'll go!” 

“ Jimimy !—to London ?” 

“ Yes—to-night. We'll see how the 
trains run. Then after tea we'll slip out 
somehow and get in again same way. It'll 
simply be great, and you’ve never seen any- 
thing like itin your life, Briggs. It'll bea 
perfect revelation to you !” 

We found at the station there was a 
train to London at 6.30, arriving at St. 
Pancras at 7.15, and oc back at 12 


o’clock, landirg us home at 1.15. But we 
never used che 12 o’clock back. 
“JT at’ll do us fine,” said Dubs. “ Fares 


-- third -- nine bob — seats — depends 
where we can get ;—there’ll be a margin,” 
—but there was not much margin by the 
time we got through, as you'll see. 

‘‘How’'ll we get out without Mother 
Simmonds knowing, Dubs ?” 
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“Well manage it somehow.” 

We were sleeping in the “ Rat-trap,” 
which was the name the fellows had given 
to the small dormitory at the end of the 
passage between the east and west dormi- 
tories. 

There were only two beds in it and two 
windows, and one of the windows looked 
on to the flat roof of the lower school. It 
was on that flat roof that Bob Vereker 
danced in his night-shirt the night after he 
had been awarded the good-conduct prize 
two terms before, and old Sandifer took it 
from him. 

The dormitory window was six feet from 
the roof, and the roof was sixteen feet 
from the ground. It would be easy 
enough getting down, and Dubs said he 
knew where the gardener kept his ladder 
for getting back again. However, we did 
not need the ladder. 

At tea-time Dubs hinted to Mother 
Simmonds that he was very cold and 
thought he must have caught a chill. 
Would she let us have a fire in the “ Rat- 
trap,” and we would go up at once, and if 
he felt like it he might go to bed early. 

Mrs. Simmonds fell into his little trap 
at once. The servants were going to have 
a bit of a jollification, and they had in- 
tended asking us to join them, but if 
we preferred——- We knew they would 
enjoy themselves better without us, and 
we said we would be quite happy if we 
might have a fire and some books from 
the library. 

At six o’clock we retired to the “ Rat- 
trap” for the night, and at 6.30 we were 
tearing along to the station in our best 
clothes and hats. 

The train was later than we were, which 
was fortunate, and we managed to tumble 
into a third-class smoking carriage just as 
it started. It was rather thick inside, and 
we had been running so hard that the 
smoke caught us in the throat and set us 
both coughing, so that we felt quite limp, 
and the men in the carriage laughed at us. 

One of them, a very fat, red-faced man, 


said, in a voice like the sound you get out 
of a coach-horn the first time you try it : 
“Try a cigar, young gentlemen, that'll 
make you all right,” and he offered us his 
cigar-case. 

And Dubs gasped between coughs, 
“Thanks—if you had—a cigarette—I 
wouldn’t—mind.” 

And another young man in a very high 
collar and a red tie, with a magnificent 
diamond pin, said, “Here you are, 
sonny,” and gave us both a cigarette. 

We managed to smoke them, but the 
smoke was still in our throats, and we 
coughed a good deal, and wished we had 
got into some other carriage. 

However, we reached St. Pancras only 
ten minutes behind time, and Dubs 
jumped right into a hansom with me 
close on his heels, as if he was in the 
habit of doing it every day, and yelled 
through the hole in the roof, “ Drury 
Lane Theatre, and drive like mad!” and 
we went spanking along, Dubs sitting 
very cool and quiet, and I feeling like a 
very small boy beside him, and hardly 
able to sit still for the excitement of the 
thing, although I’m a year older and half 
a head taller than him. 

We got out in a blaze of light in front 
of the theatre. 

Dubs handed the cabby some money, 
and the cabby touched his hat, but Dubs 
had not waited to see if he was satisfied, 
but was half way into the theatre. 

He went to the office, and asked in 
quite a manly voice, “What seats can 
you give us?” 

The man found out that he had two 
seats which somebody had sent back, and 
we smoothed down our hair and followed 
another man through a door, and then a 
servant took us in hand, and in another 
minute we were there. 

I couldn’t tell you in two days what I 
thought about it. It was magnificent, and 
I sat with my mouth wide open till my 
throat got so dry that it started me 
coughing again. 
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There were fairies and monsters, and 
pretty girls, and soldiers in armour—Dubs 
said they were girls too, and I suppose 
they must have been by the way they 
dancéd—hundreds of them, all sparkling 
and glittering, and dancing and wheeling, 
and then there was a procession, and in 
it, on a live horse, rode the most beautiful 
girl I had ever seen, and she had hardly 
anything on except her long brown hair, 
and someone near me said it was Lady 
Godiva, and then Dubs was pulling me 
down by the jacket, and saying : 

“Shut up, Briggs, you ass, or I'll take 
you out,” and I felt like hitting him, and 
when I looked again Lady Godiva was 
gone. 

Dubs told me afterwards that I was 
standing up and yelling : 

“Don’t take her away !—don’t take 
her away!” which, of course, was very 
childish, but I don’t remember anything 
about it, and she was certainly the 


prettiest girl I had ever seen. 
It was all past telling and it went on for 


hours, and then there was a comic piece 
with policemen and clowns, and butchers’ 
boys, and a lady in short skirts, and I 
laughed till it gave me a pain in the 
stomach, and then Dubs grabbed me by 
the arm and said, ‘‘ We'll have to cut for 
it or we'll miss that train” ; and then we 
were out in the street and it was all 
over. 

Dubs jumped into a hansom, but the 
man howled at him through the roof that 
he was engaged, and the next one we got 
into was engaged too, and Dubs said we’d 
best run for it. 

He asked a policeman the way, and he 
jerked his hand up a side street and we ran 
along as fast as we could pelt, bumping 
into people and away again before they 
had time to know what had hit them. 

The street soon became dark and dirty 
and narrow, and Dubs said, “I wonder if 
we're going right? Hi!” toa man who was 
passing, “is this right for St. Pancras ?” 

The man looked at us and then said, 
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“No ; you’re goin’ the wrong wye. Goin’ 
to ketch a trine ?” 

“Ves,” said Dubs, “we want to catch 
tie twelve o’clock,” and he pulled out his 
watch ; “we'll have to cut sharp or we'll 
miss it. Which is the nearest way?” 

“ What’s the time now, mister ?” asked 
the man, and he squinted at the watch 
himself. 

‘* Quarter to.” 

*“‘T’ll tike yer a short cut if yer give me 
a bob.” 

“ All right,” said Dubs; “cut away 
sharp.” 

“Cash down,” said the man. 

“Oh, all right; here you are!” and 
Dubs hauled out his money and handed 
over a shilling ; “ now, smart’s the word !” 

“Right you are!” said the man ; “you 
follow close to me and I'll land you there 
in no time,” and he turned and ran off in 
the opposite direction with us at his 
heels. 

He went quick, but we easily kept up 
with him. He turned sharp off down a 
little narrow passage and called over his 
shoulder, “Short cut here,” and we 
followed. 

Then in a moment, I don’t know how it 
happened, just as we were passing a door 
in the passage the man turned on us, and, 
before we knew it, he had jerked us both 
inside the door and slammed it to, and he 
had us both by the collar, one in each 
hand, and was dragging us down a dirty 
dark stairway as though we were sacks of 
potatoes. 

He kicked open a door at the bottom 
and flung us in, and then leaned his back 
against the door and mopped his face with 
his cap, and laughed till he got his breath 
again. 

We were so dazed that we didn’t 
understand what had happened to us. 

There was a candle burning in a bottle 
on a dirty wooden table, and a dirty 
mattress at the end of the cellar, and a 
dirty bundle of clothes heaped up on it, 
and the dirty bundle of clothes sat up and 
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said, sleepily,—“That you, Jim? What you 
got there?” and we saw it was a woman 
with a red lumpy face and tangled hair 
and blinking eyes. 

“ Pair o’ nice little pidgeons for you to 
pluck, ole gal! Come an’ have a look at 
‘em.” 

The woman got up and came and stood 
and looked at us. She was not very steady 
on her feet, and I think she had been 
drinking. 

“Where'd you find ’em?” she asked, 
after she had looked us well over. 

** Picked ’em up in the street.” 

“ An’ what are you goin’ to do wiv ‘em, 
Jim?” 

“Skin ’em, and then cut their throats 
and put ’em darn the drines bit by 
bit.” 

This made us feel pretty bad, but I 
couldn’t have yelled out to save my life, 
sO we sat there with our backs against 
the sticky wall, feeling very miserable. 

“Take off your boots,” said the man. 
And we took them off. 

* An’ yer jackets.” 
jackets. 

““An’ yer weskits.” We handed over 
our waistcoats containing our watches. 

“ An’ yer trousies.” Our trousers and 
money followed the other things. 

“Good lil’ b’yes!” chuckled the woman. 
“Obye yer fawther and yer mother an’ 
yer dyes ‘Il be long!” 

“Now,” said the man, when he had 
cleared our pockets. ‘“ Yer can keep yer 
shirts and yer pyejammers till I want ’em 
ter-morrer. Wrop yerselves in some 
blankets, if yer can find any, and go to 
sleep. An’ if yer open yer mouves I'll 
cut yer throats and drop yer darn the 
drines.” Ard he pulled out a big clasp 
knife and tried the edge on his thumb. 

His talk was very unpleasant, and his 
constant references to cutting us up and 
dropping us down the drains in little 
pieces was really very nasty, and made us 
quite uncomfortable. 

We crept away to the filthy mattress 


We took off our 


and grubbed up a couple of bits of 


blanket. It was so dirty and smelled so 


bad that it turned my stomach, and I was 
violently sick. 

“Stop that, yer dirty little pig,” said the 
“Don’t yer go a-messing of my 


man. 
bed.” 

“Leave him be, Jim,’ said the woman, 
“he cawn’t help it, yer’ve hupset ’im.” 

“T’'ll upset ’im if he don’t get better 
pretty quick—a-messing of a gentleman’s 
bed like that!” said Jim. “Got any 
drink ?” 

“No,” said the woman, “not a drop, 
‘cept what’s inside me.” 

Then he reached over and pummelled 
her about the head, and she put her arms 
over her face and never said a word, and 
when he was tired she came reeling 
towards the mattress and tumbled down 
on it in a heap, almost on top of us. 

Jim locked the door and put the key in 
his pocket. ‘Then to make sure he pulled 
the table over against the door and sat 
down with his head on his arms and went 
to sleep. 

We shivered through the night as well 
as we could, dozing off occasionally, and 
waking with a start to pick off some of 
the nasty crawling things of which the 
cellar was full. The walls were sweaty 
and slimy, and horrid little fat things with 


‘many legs climbed up and down them, and 


black-beetles swarmed about the rough 
floor and crawled up on to the bed and on 
tous. I always hated creepy-crawleys of 
all kinds, and I don’t suppose in all London 
you could have found a more miserable 
couple of boys than us two. 

At last daylight showed very dim through 
the iron grid over the window, and then we 
began to see and hear people’s feet passing 
over it. 

The man woke up, and came over and 
kicked the woman till she sat up too. 

* Come on, ole gal,” he said quite pleas- 
antly, as if he had never punched her the 
night before, “let’s go and have a drink. 
Then I'll melt these things ”—picking up 
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our watches off the table—“ an’ we'll be 
on welwet for the next ten dyes.” 

Dubs had never said a word since we 
were dumped into the cellar, but now he 
spoke. 

“Say, you musn’t melt that watch.” 

“ Oh—that so? An’ why not, my little 
high-cock-a-lorum ?” 

“Tt was my mother’s, and she’s dead.” 

“Really!” said Jim, and he held the 
watch in his hand and looked at it. It 
was a little gold watch with a monogram 
on the back, and Dubs never showed it 
much to the other fellows. 

“Really, now!” said Jim again, “I don’t 
see as it'll mike much difference to you 
when I’ve cut yer up in little bits and 
dropped yer darn the drines.” 

“T’ll give you ten pounds if you'll not 
melt it,” said Dubs. 

“Got it handy?” asked Jim, with a 
grin. 

“T’ll send it you when I get home.” 

“ Ah, if yer ever does git ’ome.” 

“Don’t talk rot,” said Dubs, whose 


pluck had come back ; “you can’t keep 
us here for ever.” 


Yer no use tome. I’m 


” 


“Not me! 
a-going to cut yer up an’ 

“Rot!” said Dubs from his blanket. 
“You won’t get ten pounds by melting it 
down, but I'll promise you ten pounds 
when I get it back.” 

“Yer a good plucked one,” said the 
man, ‘fan’ blime me if I don’t try yer. 
Wot’s yer nime and where d’yer live?” 

“Guy Daubeney’s my name, and I live 
at Dr. Sandifer’s at Brinthorpe.” 

“Write it darn under the tyble, ole 
gal,” he said, and turned the table upside 
down, where the underside was fairly 
clean. 

Then he felt in our pockets till he 
found a pencil, and the woman slowly 
printed Dubs’s name on it, putting the 
pencil in her mouth between each letter 
and following every mark with her head 
and her tongue. When it was done the 
man said to Dubs— 
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“T ain’t a-goin’ to melt it down not in 
the wye you mean. I’m a-goin’ to spout 
it, an’ I'll have the ticket, and when you 
send that ten quid yer'll git the ticket, 
an’ when yer gits the ticket yer can git 
the watch. See?” 

“You mean you'll pawn it.” 

“Well, didn’ I sye so—porn it or spout 
it, that’s all the sime, ain’t it ?” 

“ All right,” said Dubs ; “ suppose you 
give us something to eat?” 

But the fellow went sulky again, and 
at last said to the woman: ‘“’Ere, you 
better stop ’ere wiv ’em less they mike a 
row, an’ I'll bring yer some drink an 
some tuck.” 

He went to an old chest in a corner 
and rooted in it, turning over some iron 
tools that clinked, and when he stood up 
he had a revolver in his hand. He laid 
it on the table, and said to the woman : 

“ If they move offen that bed you shoot 
’em strite, d’ye hear ?” 

“T hear.” 

Then he went out and locked the door 
on the outside. 

The woman sat down heavily on the 
chair. We did not move off the bed. 

“*What’s he going to do with us, Dubs, 
d’you think ?” I whispered. 

“T don’t know ; we must try to escape. 
Perhaps they'll both get drunk sooner or 
later.” F 

Then Dubs took his blanket off his 
shoulders. It was very thin and very 
dirty, and full ofholes. He got his finger 
into a hole in the middle of it, and then 
fiddling with it he joined that hole to 
another and another till he made a slit 
big enough to slip his head through. 

“That’s what they call a poncho in 
Mexico. I’ve read about ’em in Mayne 
Reid,” he whispered. 

He looked ever so much better in his 
poncho than he had done in his blanket. 
So I ripped the holes in my blanket till 
they joined, and I was able to put mine on 
same way as his. I felt ever so much 
better with it that way, too. 
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And so we sat and waited, and at last 
the key turned and the man came in with 
a big black bottle and some meat wrapped 
in newspaper and two loaves. He threw 
one of the loaves to us, and he and the 
woman sat at the table and ate the other 
with the meat and drank out of the 
bottle. 

We were hungry enough to gnaw our 
bread, and if it hadn’t been for the beastly 
smells of the cellar we would almost have 
enjoyed it. It was dry enough, but it 
smelt sweet and clean, and it was the only 
thing in that cellar that did. 

Then the man Jim filled his pipe and 
smoked, and that made the atmosphere 
better. It was nicer than the other 
smells, anyhow. 

They ate all their bread and meat and 
drank all there was in their bottle, and 
then they got to quarrelling again. The 


man said he was going out, and the woman 
said, did he expect her to sit there all day, 
’cos if he did he was very much mistaken 
—there was money to spend, and she in- 


tended to have some of the fun, Then 
the man went for her again, but this time 
she hit back, because of what she’d had 
out of the bottle, I suppose, and he got 
mad and knocked her down, and she 
jumped up and flew at him, and they got 
all mixed up and fell over all in a howling 
heap. 

And suddenly Dubs jumped up and 
grabbed me by the arm. 

** Quick !” he said, “‘now’s our chance ” 
—the key was in the door. We were at 
it before they knew, they were so busy 
mauling one another. 

We whipped out and up the stair 
and out of the door into the court, 
and tore along it into the street. 

And a queer pair we must have looked 
in our stockings and woollens, and our 
dirty yellow ponchos flying out and 
showing our shirts underneath. 

The street we came into from the court 
seemed full of children playing about in 
the gutters and on door-steps, and as soon 
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as they saw us they all began to shout 
“__ Ray! — Ray!” and the little ones 
danced about on the side-walks, and the 
bigger ones began running after us 
shouting all the time. 

From that street we came out into a 
wider one with a big tail of yelling kids 
streaming after us. Then Dubs jumped 
bang into a hansom that was crawling 
aiong, and jabbed his hand up through the 
trap, and shouted “ Police-station, cabby.” 
I tell you Dubs had his head screwed on 
right. 

But the whole crowd of children was 
gathered round the cab shouting and 
dancing and carrying on, and a big crowd 
of people began to gather round too. And 
the cabby opened the trap and looked 
down at us and I heard him say “‘Great 
Jumpin’ Jupiter, what’s got into my 
keb ?” and he climbed down from his seat, 
so that the cab swung up and down, and 
he came to the door and said, ‘‘ Now, then, 
you kim out o’ that, you bloomin’ loonatics 
or whatever yer are; d’ye hear ? Kim out, 
or I'll fetch yer out,” and then a policeman 
came strolling up and asked, “ Now, then, 
move on there; what’s all this, cabby ? 
What are you making all this row about ? ” 

“T ain’t myking norar. Couple o’ half 
naked loonatics or horspital pyshunts has 
taken possession o’ my keb——” 

“Officer,” said Dubs to the policeman, 
in the same voice as he had asked for the 
tickets at the theatre, “we want to go to 
the nearest police-station, if you will be so 
good as to tell the man to take us.” 

The bobby looked at Dubs and me and 
then at our ponchos, and looked puzzled. 

“‘What are you up to, you two?” he 
asked. 

“We've been kidnapped and stripped, 
and we’ve escaped. We don’t want to 
walk through the streets like this, you 
know.” 

* All right,” said the policeman, “ I'll 
come with you. Cabby, Bow Street ! ” 

The Superintendent at Bow Street 
looked at us askance through his glasses. 
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‘What have you got there, Grant ?” he 
asked. “Is it anything infectious ?” 

“These young gentlemen says they’ve 
been kidnapped and robbed, sir. I don’t 
think there’s anything infectious about 
them, ’cept maybe the blankets.” 

“Tell me all about it, my boys. First, 
what are your names, and where do you 
live.” 

“We're from Dr. Sandifer’s at Brin- 
thorpe. This is John Briggs, I’m Guy 
Daubeney.” 

The Superintendent looked at him very 
hard, and said— 

“How do you spell it?” and Dubs 
spelt his name. 

And the Superintendent looked very 
hard at him again all the time Dubs was 
telling the story of our adventure. 

When he had done the Superintendent 
asked— 

“ Where does your father live ?” 

“In India,” said Dubs. ‘“ He is in 
the Army.” 

The Superintendent nodded. Then 
he said to one of the bobbies standing 
near: 

“Take off those blankets and burn 
them at once. Bring down a couple of 
spare coats, and send at once for some- 
thing for them to eat,—some soup first, 
then two nice chops.” 

And in a quarter of an hour we were 
making up for lost time on the soup and 
chops, each of us wearing a bobby’s coat 
with the cuffs turned up, and our stockings 
spread out before the fire to dry. 

The Superintendent was a real good 
sort, and the bobbies were much nicer 
than anyone would ever have expected 
them to be. 

I suppose we must both have fallen 
asleep, for I was just in the middle of a 
horrid dream, in which the red-faced 
woman was feeding me slowly into a 
big chopping machine, and the man Jim 
was grinding round the handle which 
turned the wheels, when I woke up with 
a start. 


The sound of the grinding wheels was 
still in my ears, and they stopped sud- 
denly outside the door, and the splen- 
didest man I ever saw in my life came 
springing up the steps into the room. 

It was an officer in full uniform with 
red and white plumes in his cocked hat, 
and the gas-light flashed back from the 
gold braid that was all over him, and 
from a row of medals on his breast, and 
whenever he moved there was a jingling 
of spurs, and a tinkle of silver chains, and 
a clash of sword and scabbard that set 
something inside me jumping as it had 
never jumped before. 

“Well,” he asked eagerly, as the Super- 
intendent saluted him, “ where are they?” 

“Here you are, sir!” and the Super- 
intendent smiled all over his face. 

And the officer leaned over the desk 
and looked at us. 

His face was bronzed brown, and he 
had a sharp pointed beard and a long 
moustache, and when he smiled, which 
he did as he looked at us, there came a 
number of little lines in his face from 
the outside corners of his eyes which 
made him look awfully kind and jolly, 
and made me think I would like to know 
him. 

Dubs was still fast asleep, and he looked 
very comical with his head dropping for- 
ward out of the big collar of the police- 
man’s coat, which had a letter and a 
number on it in silver. 

The officer in the cocked hat laughed 
out in a pleasant kind of way, and 
pushed open the swing door and came 
into the office. 

Then Dubs woke and looked up at him, 
and blinked his eyes for a moment as if 
he was not sure if a bit of a dream was 
not still in them, and then he gave one 
jump that left the policeman’s coat in 
the chair and landed him in the splendid 
officer’s arms in nothing but his shirt and 
under things. 

“Oh, Dad! Daddie! Dad! Is it really, 
really you ?” 
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“Very much me, old man,” said the 
officer, hugging him close, and mixing his 
moustache up with Dubs’s hair, “‘and very 
glad to see you again, even though you 
are in custody. And this is Briggs, I 
suppose? How are you, Briggs? Very 
pleased to make your acquaintance.” 

And then something comical seemed 
to strike him, and he threw back his head 
and laughed heartily. 

“Such a way for Lord Rothery to 
make his début in London society,” he 
said. 

And Dubs straightened himself suddenly 
on his father’s knee. 

“ What?” he asked quickly. 
is it, dad, I have not heard?” 

‘“Elcester and your cousin Rothery 
were drowned in their yacht off Gibraltar 
two days ago, run down by a tramp 
steamer. I only arrived yesterday with 
despatches for the Queen, and heard the 
news in Paris.. That lands me in the 
title and estates and makes you Lord 
Rothery.” 


** What 


Dubs looked into the fire soberly, and 


then said, ‘I am sorry for Rothery. He 
was such a jolly little chap.” And then 
they were both silent for a time. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said his father, “ Rothery was a 
nice little fellow.” 

“‘T am greatly indebted to you, Super- 
intendent, for your telegram. It followed 
me to Windsor, where I have to dine with 
the Queen to-night. I suppose these two 
criminals can be released from custody 
without any formalities? If you will kindly 
have one of your men call me a four- 
wheeler, I will get them decently clothed 
and leave them at the Metropole. A hot 
bath and bed will do you both no harm. 
You shall tell me your adventures as we 
go along, and to-morrow we will start our 
Christmas holidays, and see if we can’t 
enjoy them together. Briggs, old man, 
can your people spare you for a fort- 
night ?” 

I thought they could. And they did. 
And we three had the noblest time. 
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We did the Tower and the Zoo, and a 
whole day at the Crystal Palace, and 
Maskelyne and Cooke, and every panto- 
mime and comic theatre in London. 

And Lord Elcester drove us down to 
Windsor on a four-in-hand, and let us 
blow the horn, but we only got swelled 
lips, and made our cheeks feel as if 
they had given way at the top, and we 
didn’t get much sound out of it, and back 
by Virginia Water and Hampton Court. 
And all the time we were living at the 
Metropole like princes. 

And I thanked my stars, whatever they 
are, and felt so good towards my sister 
Maggie that I bought her the splendidest 
paint-box—she’s rather gone on paints, 
though it’s mostly smudge at present— 
just as a small token of my affection and 
esteem, as we always say to old Sandifer 
when we give him his annual birthday 
present, though we would, most of us, 
much sooner keep our money for our own 
use if the big fellows didn’t punch it out 
of us But as to Maggie, no fellow 
ever felt more grateful to his sister for 
having scarlet-fever than I did to her; and 
Dubs says when she’s quite done peeling 
he’ll come down to see her ; and perhaps 
he’ll marry her when he grows up. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say 
he couldn’t marry both her and Ella 
Sandifer, at least not both at once, but I 
stopped in time so as not to spoil 
Maggie’s chances. 

Dubs is not going back to Sandi- 
fer’s. He’s going to Harrow. And the 
trouble is the fellows won’t believe one- 
tenth of what I’ve got to tell them, though 
some of it got into the papers, and the 
man Jim and the red-faced woman were 
nabbed through Jim writing to Dubs at 
Sandifer’s for that ten pounds for his 
mother’s watch. 

But i cannot help feeling just a bit 
sorry for Jim, for if he hadn’t kidnapped 
us I doubt if things would have come 
out just quite as they have done—for me 
at all events. 
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Middle-aged Husband.—‘‘ Yes, we are very happy together, my darling, but sometimes I get 


gloomy forebodings. Supposing—ah ! just think—supposing some vile serpent were to creep into 
our Eden—~—” 


** Dearest |” 

“ You know how easily women are deceived ” -— 
‘* OH, DARLING, HOW CAN You ?” 
——‘‘ And with honeyed falsehoods steal away ””——- 
‘*NEVER! NEVER !” 
—“* Our cook !” 
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Christ in the Wilderness. 


From the painting by Domenico Morelli in the International Exhibition, 


Venice, 1895. 


“ And he was there in the wilderness forty days . 


- and the angels ministered unto him."—Sr° Marx i. 13. 


A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


THE PAST 
ARTS EXHIBITION IN 


AND PRESENT IN 


ITALY.—THE 
VENICE. -- MORELLI A 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL FINE 
RECOGNISED MASTER.— 


FRANCESCO PAOLO MICHETTI.—A FORECAST OF ITALIAN ART IN THE 


FUTURE 


TALY and art were in the past almost 


synonymous terms. From the pale 
floweret of her northern mountains to the 
radiant bloom in her palaces set on the 
sea, the growth of art was spontaneous 
and complete. The seed sown in,Greece 
and Byzantium could be traced, it is 
true; but the transplantation took such 
firm root on Italian soil that it became 
virtually indigenous. For the last hun- 
dred years, however, following the de- 
cadence of painting in the eighteenth 
century, there has been little save the 
survival of her ancient renown to mark 
Italy as a factor in art. There have been 
many painters; but in their country, 
dismembered by foreign foes, disunited 
by internecine quarrels, they have found 
little encouragement, and none have 
gained, nor perhaps deserved, more than 
limited local reputation. With the union 
founded by Victor Emmanuel and con- 
solidated by his son, the present king, 
however, there has been an effort to gain 
lost prestige. No one who has the heart 


to appreciate the struggle of a brave and 
generous people, striving under desperate 
circumstances of poverty to redeem their 
country and place it once more in .the 
first rank of nations, can refuse a meed 
of admiration to the efforts in many 
directions tending to that end of which 
Italy has been the theatre in the last 
generation. Of such effort in art, with 
more special reference to the exhibition 
in Venice in the summer of 1895, this is 
a partial chronicle. 

In 1871, at Parma, the first national 
exhibition of Italian art was held; and 
since then, in many of the cities of the 
kingdom — in Naples, Florence, Milan, 
and Rome—there have been annual ex- 
hibitions. These have varied with the 
importance of the cities, and, for the 
most part, have been local in character ; 
though occasionally, as at Turin in 1880, 
a more truly national exhibition has been 
achieved. The lack of national encourage- 
ment at home has driven many Italian 
artists to foreign countries, notably to 
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Ecce Homo (Behold the Man !). 


Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns, and the purple robe, 


Paris; and in 1889, at the Universal 
Exposition there, as at the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893, the show- 
ing of Italy proved her possession of 
painters who, if they lacked elevation of 
aim, were undeniably strong in technical 
equipment. With the suppression of 
frontiers in accordance with the modern 
cosmopolitan ideal, it is only at an ex- 
hibition that is international that just 
measure may be taken of the force and 
character of an individual school of art ; 
and it is plainly for that reason that the 
Venetian exhibition was projected. The 
effort was more than courageous, for not 
only were the painters of all other countries 
invited to show their work in comparison 
with that of Italian artists, but a com- 
parison from which the boldest might 


From a painting by Professor Antonio Ciseri. 


And Pilate saith unto them, Behold the man !"—Sr. Jou xix. 5. 


shrink was tacitly accepted. Venice 
marks the culmination of the most glori- 
ous school of painting which the world 
has seen, and to invite comparison be- 
tween the present and the past was the 
part of valour. 

No more charming place for an exhibi- 
tion could be well devised than the Public 
Gardens of Venice ; and when the hand 
some Tito deftly ran his gondola to the 
foot of the marble steps in the Rio di S 
Giuseppe, the searcher for information 
about modern Italian art found his lines 
laid in pleasant places. Before him 
stretched a double line of fine old trees, 
with marble benches placed at intervals, 
and the benches and the avenues between 
were filled with a motley crowd taking 
their pleasures gaily. A little farther on, 























Lost in the Snow. From a painting by Arturo Calosci in the Civic Museum at Florence. 
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a booth where one purchased tickets of 
admission marked the limits of the en- 
closure inside of which stood the Exposi- 
tion building. Once inside this enclosure, 
chairs and tables were placed under the 
trees, where visitors to the exhibition 
could rest. This, by the way, is a con- 
dition for which no provision is made in 
English or American picture exhibitions. 
Paris, in the great building of the Palais 
de I’Industrie, where the annual Salon is 
held, has provided a fine court, gay with 
flowers and shrubs, which forms at once 
the sculpture exhibition and a lounging- 
place for those who wish to rest in the 
intervals of studying the pictures on the 
upper floors. Here, in the midst of gleam- 
ing statuary and pleasant shrubbery, one 
may take his ease ; may chat, smoke, or, 
perchance, get lunch or refreshment in 
the adjoining café. In America or in 
England, however, the zsthetic sense is 
alone taken into consideration ; and if, 
on the too few sofas scattered about, the 
tired visitor may secure a moment’s rest, 
it is still within sight of the pictures, until 
at last, fatigued by the long sequence of 
canvases, he betakes himself away. Not 
so in Venice last summer. Lifting the 
handsomely embroidered curtain which 
alone guarded the entrance to the build- 


ing during the day, the exhibition within . 


could be varied by the pleasant shade 
without ; and after visiting one or more 
of the galleries, a few moments of mental 
digestion could be passed to the accom- 
paniment of a cigarette or the ever-present 
water ice of Italy. In the low building 
which served for the exhibition the pictures 
were not crowded together—only a few 
more than five hundred works in painting 
and sculpture were shown, about one-fifth 
of which were Italian—and from the point 
of view of comfort, from the facility of 
seeing and judging the works exposed, 
the exhibition might serve as a model. 
A generalisation of the typical impression, 
always a dangerous thing to attempt, 
could thus be arrived at; and, on the 


whole, the impression was favourable, and 
above all, hopeful. 

To the student of art of this generation 
many names of Italian painters will at 
once occur who have achieved renown in 
other countries besides their own. The 
names of Boldini, De Nittis, Morelli, 
Michetti, Pasini, and others are known 
wherever painting has been seriously con- 
sidered. Asa legacy from the school of 
Venice in the years which bridged over 
the time of the Renaissance to our own 
epoch, the gift of facility has been accorded 
to all Italian painters. Tiepolo, who died 
in 1770, was, perhaps, of all painters the 
one who, with the greatest apparent ease, 
covered vast spaces of wall or ceiling with 
compositions spirited and graceful; and 
within more restricted limits of space, 
with the growth of the easel picture, his 
descendants of his own race have fallen 
heir to this ease of execution. Like the 
poets of England who, a few years ago, 
were charged (by E. C. Stedman, in his 
Victorian Poets, if I remember rightly) 
with writing triolets while the volcano of 
social revolution was smouldering beside 
them, the painters of Italy lack convic- 
tions. Brilliant execution, absence of 
thought, or worse than that, insistence on 
trivial themes, have constituted the major 
part of their production. There is evi- 
dence now, however, that with the gradual 
political redemption of their country the 
painters seek to be more than trivially 
amusing. This is to be seen, so far, more 
in the technical side of their art than in 
aught else. A number of the best men, 
who were content, a few years back, to 
serve upon a miniature canvas the light 
effervescence of their faci/e talent, now 
endeavour, within larger limits, to measure 
their accomplishment with painters the 
scale of whose works alone demand more 
serious qualities of drawing and painting 
than the little pictures which we are wont 
to consider typically Italian. It is a 
curious fact that this oldest of art 
countries is, in a sense, the youngest 
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his exhibition was, in a large degree, an 
initial step, and it can hardly be doubted 
hat, brought face to face with their graver 
onfréres of other nationalities, their self- 
ought lesson will profit them. Many of 
the men whose work formed this exhi- 
bition were surprisingly young, and those 
whose years were more had formed the 
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traying his meridional extraction in es- 
pousing warmly principles which he soon 
discarded. Implicated in the revolution 
of 1848, his patriotism partaking of his 
temperamental warmth, he left his native 
country and visited France, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium. During all these 
years his work constantly improved, and 





Cicero and Catiline in the Senate. 





From a fresco painting by Professor C. Maccari, on the wall of the 


Palace of the Senate, Rome. 


Catiline conspired against the Roman government and, incidentally, against the life of Cicero. 
design, and when the chosen assassins presented themselves at his house, was able to baffle them. 


Cicero, however, was secretly informed of 
Notwithstanding the discovery of his 


t, Catiline, two days later, audaciously appeared in the Senate; and then Cicero rose and denounced him in the famous oration beginning» 
How long now, Catiline, will you abuse our patience?” It is this scene that the picture presents, Catiline, sitting at the right, bowe under 


Cicero’s invective. 


leaven in the mass of Italian art which 
had preserved it until the day of deliver- 
ance was at hand. 

Of these latter Domenico Morelli was 
the most important. Born in Naples in 
August, 1826, a child of the people, he 
rebelled against the antiquated forms of 
art education in the Naples Academy, 
ind went to Rome. There for a time he 
was an ardent follower of Overbeck, be- 


at seventy he is still keeping pace with 
the modern movement in art. Most of 
his pictures, like that reproduced here, 
are religious in character, and are charac- 
terised by a strongly individual view of 
the subject. While free from the assump- 
tion of a maiveté which assumes to depict 
Biblical characters in the garb of to-day, 
his work is equally devoid of conventional 
symbolism. Morelli enjoys a widespread 











The Visit to the Grandmother. From a painting by Professor F. Vinea. 


European reputation, is an honorary 
member of many academies, and is a 


senator in the Italian Parliament, in 
accordance with a wise custom of his 
country which seeks to profit by the wis- 
dom of men of intellect in varying walks 
of life. 

Another painter of more than European 
celebrity is Francesco Paolo Michetti, 
born at Tocco di Casauria (province of 
Chieti), October 2, 1851. He was, to 
some degree, a pupil of Morelli, but at an 
early age developed a style peculiarly his 
own. Choosing his subjects from the 
life which he had known in the Abruzzo 
district, he depicted, on small but ex- 
quisitely painted canvases, children guard- 
ing turkeys, gathering golden pumpkins, 
or engaged in the various labours of the 
fields, the whole enveloped in a glamour 
of colour and poetical vision. His work 
was at once eagerly sought by dealers and 
collectors, when, one fine morning, to the 
stupefaction of those who had known him 
as a popular though artistic painter, he 
disappeared. Soon after it transpired 
that, discontented with his mastery over 


form—fearing, possibly, that the wave of 
success might carry him into that sea of 
futility in which so many of his com- 
patriots have foundered,—he had retired 
to the country and was endeavouring to 
teach himself to draw! With the pro- 
ceeds of his early success he purchased a 
small abandoned convent at Francavilla 
al Mare, and for a year or more refused 
all orders, and painted no pictures, devot- 
ing all his energies to drawing. Remaining 
in his retreat ever since, his style has 
changed completely, and in the place of 
the earlier charm have succeeded qualities 
of virility and of intense expression which 
are undoubtedly greater. There are, in- 
deed, few modern painters more interest- 
ing than the recluse of Francavilla. In 
the Venetian exhibition he was represented 
by a large canvas—in changing his style 
he has enlarged the scale of his work—of 
a subject not unlike the “Scarlet Letter” 
of Hawthorne. To a degree the picture 
was strained in sentiment beyond the 
limits permissible to logical expression in 
painting, and marred by trivial observation 
of truth, which suggested the instantaneous 
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photograph ; but it remained, nevertheless, 
the capital work of the exhibition. Mi- 
chetti is still comparatively a young man, 
of the age at which Millet in France began 
to show his real power ; and to say that 
his future is made hopeful by his past isa 
conservative estimate of a man of un- 
doubted originality and force. 

The contrast between the work of Mo- 
relli and Michetti and the typical Italian 
ut of but a few years ago could not be 
more sharply forced than by a comparison 
of the picture of “Christ in the Wilder- 
ness” by Morelli with the “ Ecce Homo” 
of Antonio Ciseri. Here we have a novel 
presentation of a subject which is well 
fitted to inspire the painter; it is well 
composed, properly drawn, and has many 
ingenious qualities of arrangement and 
observation, and yet, withal, is most un- 
satisfying. In like manner the intensity 


of Michetti is in no way allied to the 
melodramatic quality of “Lost in the 


The Rain of Cinders. 
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Snow,” by Arturo Calosci, which has long 
been one of the most admired pictures in 
the Civic Museum of Florence. In Mo- 
relli, as in Michetti, the errors of over 
intensity are at least those of temperament, 
and not of taste; while the performances 
of both Ciseri and Calosci give an im- 
pression of perfectly emotionless trifling 
with themes which in their hands become 
the reverse of tragical. 

The hollow insincerity of the art which 
has been prevalent in Italy, and for which, 
from its encouragement by our collectors 
in America, we are in a degree responsible, 
has an equally good example in the 
“ Visit to the Grandmother,” by Francesco 
Vinea. Here the honest sentiment which 
might have been expressed in other hands, 
is swallowed up in a presentation of silks 
and satins, furniture and*furbelows, until 
we quite lose sight of the motive of the 
picture. Vinea, who with more sincerity 
would be an able painter, though even 


From a painting by Giovacchino Toma in the Civic Museum of Florence. 


is picture represents a custom of the Neapolitans, who, during the eruptions of Vesuvius, carry a picture of St. Januarius to the foot of the 
mountain, to invoke his aid for the cessation of the volcanic disturbance 
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technically he has, in the course of 
prosperity, been corrupted, was born at 
Forli in 1846, and is one of the best 
known of modern Italian artists of the 
popular type. 

Of more hopeful augury is the diptych 
by Cesare Laurenti which presents the 
procession of human existence, shown at 
the Venetian exhibition. Under the sim- 


found in the works of Ettore Tito, one of 
the younger Venetian painters. Two 
large canvases were contributed by him ; 
both intelligently composed, drawn with 
freedom and force, and charming in colour. 
The first represented a church procession 
in the open air, and in the vestments of 
the priests and acolytes, and in the pic- 
turesque costumes of the onlookers, abun- 





The Progress of Life. From a painting by Cesare Laurenti. 


This picture, with its companion piece, shown on the opposite page, is intended to typify the procession of human existence. Both pictures 


were shown at the International Exhibition in Venice in 1895. 


ple title of “A Parable,” Laurenti takes 
the first steps of the child, and in a com- 
position full of grace and charm conducts 
his feet through the devious ways of life. 
Here was genuine sentiment, no undue 
infusion of literary quality, and much 
honest painting. Laurenti’s painting was, 
fortunately, typical of much work in the 
exhibition which proved that the painters 
of Italy were preoccupied with sentiment. 

Notable examples of this truth could be 


dant opportunity for colour was put to 
profit. The second picture of Tito’s por- 
trayed the fickle goddess of Fortune 
rolling a great wheel, to which were 
attached typical figures of humanity. 
Somewhat the same composition, sug- 
gested doubtless by the Wheel of Ixion, 
has also been treated by Burne-Jones, but 
in a manner most unlike that of the Italian 
artist. The work of the Englishman is 
marked by great reserve, a sense of the 
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gravity of life prevailing. ‘The Fortune of 
lito, on the contrary, was gaily irrespon- 
sible. The life-sized nude figure of For- 
tune was full of movement, pushing the 
wheel at a headlong speed over the blue 
sea, the light of a world in sunshine over 
ull. The figure, the whole picture, was 
bathed in a blonde tonality, which ren- 
dered it charmingly decorative. 


The Progress of Life. 


From a painting by Cesare Laurenti. 


OF PAINTING. 


that which at this late day hardly needs 
proving—that the artist can find his in- 
fluences where he will ; our only concern 
is the manner in which he employs his 
knowledge in the expression of his senti- 
ment, which must be his own by birth- 
right. 

In the multiplicity of exhibitions there 
is a temptation always present to stimulate 


A sequel to the picture shown on the 


opposite page. 


Interesting in another manner were the 
works of Sartorio, whose pictures betrayed 
the influence of Botticelli, which, by 
nationality, seems natural enough. The 
influence of the great Italian, however, 
came at second hand, from Botticelli as 
seen through Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It 
was most curious to note the effect of the 
mystical English painter on the work of a 
modern Italian, endowed with all the 
technical facility of his race. The result, 
1owever, was agreeable, and went to prove 


the interest of a somewhat indifferent 
public by the representation of subjects 
which every consideration of good taste, 
leaving other principles out of the question, 
would prohibit. The “ Last Meeting,” a 
large picture by Grosso, was the offender 
in this respect at Venice. The work 
represented Don Juan, dead and in his 
coffin, surrounded by the figures of the 
women whom he had loved. To say that 
the scene was a church, with the adjunct 
of candles and funereal enibellishment 
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appropriate to Christian buriai, while the 
figures surrounding the coffin, one of 
them passionately kissing the dead man’s 
lips, were absolutely nude, describes the 
picture sufficiently. Fortunately for art, 
the technical ability of Signor Grosso was 
hardly superior to his taste or imagination, 
and might, one would think, have furnished 








Cinders” from the picture by Giovacchino 
Toma in the Civic Museum at Florence, 
shows that thirty years ago there were 
occasionally to be found in Italy painters 
who united no mean technical ability to 
a power of expressing emotion. The 
huddled group who present the picture of 
St. Januarius in pious supplication for a 











Returning from the Festival. From a painting by Francesco Paolo Michetti. 


An example of Michetti's earlier manner, showing his treatment of familiar life in the Abruzzo district of Italy. 


the jury of selection with the best of ex- 
cuses for rejecting the picture. As it was, 
it had a full success of scandal. In the 
churches were posted notices warning the 
faithful to stay away from the exhibition 
on account of it, and as a matter of course, 
a crowd always surrounded it. 

Two examples, taken, like the “ Ecce 
Homo” and “ Lost in the Snow,” from 
other sources than the Venetian exhibition, 
call for brief comment. “The Rain of 


cessation of the eruption of Vesuvius, are 
painted with skill and sincerity. Of great 
technical ability in the painting of tex- 
tures, and of skill in composition, is the 
“ Cicero and Catiline ” of Cesare Maccari. 
It is one of a series of frescos in the 
palace of the Senate in Rome, and fails as 
a decoration where it would succeed as an 
easel picture. The first quality of a mural 
painting lies in the conservation of the 
surface of the wall on which it is painted. 
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‘The gifted decorator is able to suggest 
distance within the limits of his painting 
without giving the actual relief of existing 
objects, which, on the contrary, is a quality 
that may be sought for in an easel paint- 
ing. The sense, which is evident here, 
that we are looking into space where we 
know that a wall should exist, is an in- 
teresting object-lesson at a time when so 
many of our American painters are in- 
teresting themselves in decoration. It 
makes of little value what would otherwise 
have been an interesting picture. To 


Maccari, who was born at Siena, May 9g, 
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1840, has been entrusted the decoration 
of the cupola of the basilica of San Loretto 
—a task for which Guido Reni and Cara- 
vaggio petitioned in vain in the seven- 
teenth century having thus fallen to the 
lot of a nineteenth century painter. 

We have strayed far from the Venetian 
exhibition, and I must conclude this brief 
review by again asserting that to the 
country which once led the world in art, 
letters, and commerce, all civilisation owes 
a debt. It is with the heartiest goodwill, 
therefore, that we can wish this old nation 
all success in its young art effort. 








Head of Peasant Girl. From a pastel study by Francesco 
Paolo Michetti. 


This is a typical example of the studies from nature which Michetti makes 


in preparation for his pictures in oil or tempera. 


It is interesting to consider 


in connection with it the finished picture by Michetti reproduced on the 


opposite page. 
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WANTED. 


BY FRED WHISHAW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. HUTCHINSON. 


R. SIMKINS was rather in 

luck’s way just at present. 

His profession was, of 

course, “one of the unem- 

ployed”; Mr. Simkins did 

not like employment, that’s the plain Eng- 

lish of it; at least not the usual thing con- 

veyed in the word “employment”; he 

hated work of any kind, and the harder 

the work was the more. Mr. Simkins hated 

it. But just now, as it happened, he had 

been put upon a job which greatly pleased 

him, for all he was expected to do was to 

sit through the night in a kind of little hut 

in the middle of the roadway, and see that 

the fire—which burned in a big barred 
iron pot on a tripod—did not go out. 

The fire was designed to keep people 
from falling into a deep trench which 
gas or sewer workmen had made in the 
road, the fire being the second line of 
defence ; the first consisting of a rough 
barrier of poles which a donkey had 
knocked down on this particular evening 
because it absolutely refused to believe, 
until it had done this, that it could not 
draw its cart, and the drunken coster- 
monger sprawling therein, by the usual 
way home. 

Mr. Simkins had violently abused that 
donkey and its master, because their fool- 
ishness entailed the putting out of a cer- 
tain amount of exertion on his part; in 
other words, he had had to mend the 
barrier. 

Having done which Mr. Simkins spat 
violently, added a few bits of fuel to his 
fire, and reseated hintself within his 
sanctuary of poles and matting and, ap- 
parently, old clothes. 


There he was presently joined by a 
stranger. 

It was about eleven or twelve at night, 
and the man appeared suddenly from out 
the darkness that lay behind the glare of 
the firelight. 

“ Can you take me ina bit, mate, and let 
me just warm myself, like, at the fire?” he 
said. ‘I’m nigh perishing with the cold.” 

**You can come ina bit if you like,” 
said Simkins, “ though it ain’t so cold as. 
all that!” This was true enough, for it 
was an April night and by no means one 
of the cold sort. 

“Well, you see,” began the fellow, 
who was certainly shivering, whether with 
the cold or for some other reason, “ it’s 
like this: I’ve had a bit of a fright, and 
that’s the truth.” 

“Well, come in and talk about it if 
that’s what the matter is,” said Simkins, 
hitting the nail on the head with great 
acumen. As a matter of fact the man 
obviously wished to talk, and Mr. Sim- 
kins was not so engrossed with his own 
reflections but that he was quite disposed 
to listen to those of others. Munguam 
minus solus quam cum solus was not true of 
Simkins, who loved the sociability of the 
public bar, or even of the casual ward, 
but especially the former, infinitely better 
than his own society. 

“Lord! I’m all of a sweat!” said the 
new arrival unexpectedly; he was still 
trembling like a leaf, and his face, in the 
flicker of the firelight, was wild-looking 
and haggard. 

“Why, you just said you were perish- 
ing with cold,” said Simkins, ‘“ What’s 
up, ague ?” 
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* Ah, that’s it—that’s it to a touch,” 
said the other, “ you’ve just hit it, mate ; 
ague it is; you haven’t a drop of spirits 
about you, have younow? Lord! I shall 
shake my teeth out presently, and sweat- 
ing with heat all the while—ague, that’s 
the word !” 

Simkins had four or five ounces of gin 
in a bottle; he thought twice before part- 
ing with a portion of this—his sole con- 
solation during the coming night—but he 
looked at the poor wretch beside him, and 
became unwontedly generous. 

“Steady on!” he said, presently, how- 
ever, for the stranger looked like landing 
him with an empty bottle. 

“Oh,” said the latter, returning the 
remnant of the stuff with a sigh, “ Lord 
love you for it; that was good and I 
needed it! Ague —ague, that’s the 
word!” 

“You said you’d had a fright,” said 
Simkins. 

“Ah! ague, that’s it!” repeated the 
other. 

“ And a fright,” suggested Simkins. 

“ Ah, a kind of fright—a nightmare, or 
a dream—somethink of that!” 

“Well, you can tell us about it if you 
like,” said Simkins. But the stranger 
remained silent. 

“Speak up!” said Simkins after a 
pause of some five minutes. But still 
the stranger showed no inclination to talk. 
On the contrary he began to doze, mut- 
tering unintelligibly. 

Simkins had not bargained for this ; he 
had no objection to showing some hospi- 
tality to a stranger who would entertain 
him or at any rate converse with him; 
but he was not going to put up with a 
man who drank up his gin and then fell 
asleep. 

“Come,” he said shaking the other 
pretty roughly, “you'll have to go pre- 
sently, I’m thinking, it’s against rules 
for me to allow people in here; there’ll 
be a copper by in a minute or two!” 

The effect of this speech was electrical. 


The stranger started up and looked 
wildly around. 

“ Hide me, mate, hide me, quick !” he 
muttered, “ where is he—did he see me?” 

“Did who see you?” asked surprised 
Mr. Simkins. 

“Why, the copper ? ” 

“ There hasn’t been a copper,” said Sim- 
kins. ‘* Lord! why, how startled you look ! 
What ’ave you been up to to be so scared 
at the word copper, I should like to 
know ?” 

“ Nothing—I ain’t done anythink, s’elp 
me !” said the other still peering out into 
the darkness. “It’s that blarsted dream 
again, that’s what it is!” 

“Well, if you get dreaming and talking 
in your sleep you'll soon chuck yourself 
away”! said Simkins. “ You should have 
heard the way you was going on just 
now!” 

“What did I say—did I say anything— 
what did I say ?” said the stranger, all of 
a tremble. 

“ Ah, that’s just what I don’t intend to 
tell you,” said sly Mr. Simkins, who had 
heard nothing at all. “ You’d better tell 
me your dream or nightmare, straight out, 
and have done with it.” The stranger 
reflected. 

‘Tt ain’t so much the woman,” he burst 
out suddenly, “ blarst ’er ; fourteen shillin’ 
a week and never a sixpence for the old 
man, and me supportin’ her for ten years 
till I was down with the drink. It’s the 
child I’m a-thinking of—her child and my 
child!” he paused. 

“Ah, the child!” said Simkins sug- 
gestively. 

The stranger took no notice. He 
muttered awhile to himself; at last he 
spoke up again. 

“Tt wasn’t as if I wanted to hurt the 
child, mind you,” he burst out, “but she 
would have it. She lay across the 
woman’s bed and screamed at me, and it 
made me mad, and I struck her—it wasn’t 
as if I wanted to hurt her; she hadn’t 
done me no harm ; but what did she want 
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to go and rouse the neighbours by scream- 
ing for, like that?” 

“Ah, they will do it,” said Simkins 
oothingly, “when they get a bit of the 
stick. But I dare say you didn’t hurt her 
much.” 

“She never uttered another sound,” 
said the stranger. ‘She lay as still as the 
dead.” 

“Lord ! she wasn’t dead though ?” 

“Perhaps she was and perhaps she 
wasn’t,” said the other musingly. “ Lord 
knows ; I dea’t! it wasn’t as if——” 

“One never does know for sure in them 
dreams, how things happen ; does one?” 
suggested Mr. Simkins. 

“ Ah—a dream—that’s it,” 
stranger : “‘a dream !” 

“ And what did the old woman say—in 
the dream?” asked Simkins, presently. 
“ About the child, I mean ?” 

“Tt ain’t the woman I’m thinking of, 
blarst ’er,” said the other, flaring up; 
“fourteen bob a week and never a six- 
pence for the old man as supported her 


said the 


for ten years; she was dead too, and that’s 
the best thing I done this many a day.” 
“That’s a nice sort of a dream, I don’t 


think!” said Simkins. ‘What d’you want 
to dream that kind of bunkum for ?” 

“ Ah! ” said the other; “it gave mea 
fright, as I say.” 

‘Was it to-night you dreamt it ?” 

“ To-night and last night.” 

“Lord! I wouldn’t have a dream like 
that for all I could drink in a week,” said 
Simkins with fervour. 

“Ah!” said the other. And after a 
while he added: ‘It wasn’t as if I wanted to 
hurt the child ; but she would ’aveit. What 
did she want to lie across the woman for 
and scream atme? Lord! it was enough 
to make a bleke mad.” 

Neither man spoke for a space. 
the stranger recommenced : 

“ Both as still as the dead!” he said— 
‘‘as still as the dead ; there was a mouse 
gnawing at the wood in the floor, and 
Lord ! it made me sweat all over! After 


Then 


that I left them and went out ; that was 
last night and I haven’t been there since.” 

“ What, afraid of dreaming it again?” 
asked Simkins. 

“Ah! afraid—that’s the word; I’m 
afraid,” said the other. “It ain’t the 
woman I'm a-thinkin’ of—fourteen bob a 
week and never a——” 

“Well, you take my advice and go 
home straight, if you’re sober enough,” 
said Simkins. “ You'll see it'll be all 
right ; you'll find the old woman and the 
child awaiting and a-hollerin’ for you. 
Lord ! what do you want to be frightened 
of a bad dream for? You go straight 
home, now, this minute.” 

“TI can't—I can’t,” said the stranger, 
looking more haggard than ever; ‘the 
little ’un lay so still, you see, and it 
weren’t as though I meant to hurt the 
kid. What did she want to lie and scream 
at me for?” 

“Tt was only a nightmare,” said Sim- 
kins ; “you take an hour or two’s sleep 
here, if you like, and then go home; 
you'll find it’s all right.” 

“Tf anyone was to come you wouldn’t 
let on as I was here and had dreamed, 
like, what I’ve told you?” said the 
stranger. 

“ Not I,” said Simkins ; “why should 
I? What’s the harm of a dream?” 

“Then I don’t know but what I'll try 
and sleep a bit,” said the stranger. “Lord! 
my eyes are like lead—I ain’t slept a wink 
since—the little *"un—two nights ago—it 
ain’t as if I wanted to harm the child, 
mind you ; but the woman, rot ’er—four- 
teen bob a week and never a sixpence—-—” 
The stranger’s eyes closed and his head 
drooped ; he opened them for a moment. 
“Still as the dead!” he muttered ; “both 
of them! and it wasn’t as if——” 

Then he slept soundly. 

Simkins was himself all of a tremble, 
though he was not quite certain what he 
thought or feared. 

There were stains on the man’s clothes, 
and these he was able to examine more 
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closely now that the man slept. The 
examination did not tend to put himat his 
ease ; for they were stains of blood, real 
blood, not the blood of nightmares and 
evil dreams, which does not stain. 
Simkins shuddered. This was an ex- 
perience he had not bargained for when 
undertaking his present easy job. 

The stranger awoke after a while, with 
a start. 

“She's calling me—the little *un—I 
must be going !” he said, sitting up. 

3ut Simkins had other ideas as to 
things. 

* Dreaming again!” he said, ‘‘you lie 
down and have a good sleep, it'll do you 
more good than wandering about the 
streets all night!” 

The wretched man yawned and sighed ; 
then he lay down again and-was asleep in 
a moment. Simkins waited, shuddering 
over his fire. 

It was not long before a policeman 
came along. He gave Simkins good-night 
and asked who his friend was. 

“A stranger,” said Simkins, speaking 
softly, “don’t wake him ; you hang about 
here, if you can, and watch him home, 
and you may find something to your 
advantage ; you may, mind you, and you 
may not.” 

“In drink ?” asked the policeman. 

Simkins nodded, “ And talking!” 

“Sleeps pretty sound !” said the police- 
man. “Will he go home, d’you think ? 
Where does he live?” 

“That’s what you’ve to find out!” said 
Simkins. “ There are stains on his clothes, 
too.” 

The policeman whistled softly. He 
examined the stains in the glare of the 
fire. 


“ Right!” he said, “‘T’ll give the word 
to the inspector and be back in that door 
way there in ten minutes. If he goes be 
fore that you must follow him yourself.” 

The man slept for an hour. Then he 
awoke again and sat up. 

“It’s no good,” he said, “she’s calling 
me, I must go—it’s the little ’un ; she knows 
it wasn’t as if I meant to harm her, the 
pretty innocent—there ! d’you hear ? She’s 
calling me again, I’ll come back presently ; 
and thank you kindly, and good-night in 
case I don’t come.” 

“ Good-night,” said Simkins. The man 
hesitated. 

“Tt ain’t so much the woman ” he 
began. 

“T hear the little ’un calling you !” said 
Simkins with great presence of mind. 

The man went away quickly, 


It was five in the morning when the 
policeman returned. 

“There’s a long drink for you, mate, 
whenever you like to take it,” he said. 
“It’s the best haul I ever made in my 
life, and thank you kindly for putting me 
on it.” He paused. Simkins listened, 
sick at heart, and said nothing. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if it gets me a 
stripe; it ought. Lord! what d’you think 
I ran on?” he paused again. ‘* Double 
murder—woman and child, both knocked 
on the head with poker, probably while 
asleep,” continued the policeman, “The 


'» 


fool went straight home! 


On the whole the unpleasant experience 


has paid Mr. Simkins very well. It has 
kept him in drinks and admiration for 
months, and the story is still going strong, 
nightly, at more pubs than one. 
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THE GOLDEN SPURS. 


_BY TRESHAM GWAINES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


N the year 1869, Emile Alcibiade 
Grillon was Sub-Editor of Ze Fre/on, 

a critical, political, and busily aggressive 
society sheet, published tri-weekly, price 
three sous, at No. 102, Rue Marque, Paris. 

When our story opens, Monsieur Grillon 
was still young. To describe him suc- 
cinctly, he carried the brain of a philo- 
sopher and the heart of a hero in the 
frame of a pigmy. 

On the 1st May, 1869, the Millitme 
Regiment of Cuirassiers—Les LZ perons 
dorés—marched from country quarters 
into Paris. Les Eperons were one of the 


crack cavalry regiments of the day ; the 
horses might have come from the stables of 


ERNEST GOODWIN. 


Anak, the troopers were as gallant a com- 
pany of martial giants as ever flashed into 
line on the Champ de Mars, and the 
officers, Bayards all “sans peur et sans 
reproche,” represented the top-skimming 
of the cream of the Napoleonic nobility. 
“On the 6th inst. the officers of the 
Millitme Regiment of Cuirassiers, popu- 
larly known as ‘Les Eperons dorés, 
attended a ball at the Tuileries given in 
their honour by the Emperor. Need we 
say that the company bidden to meet such 
men was exquisitely select, that the enter- 
tainment was the very pink and perfection 
of exclusiveness, that only the leaders of 
the highest flight of the Aaute nodlesse were 


“*This person is pleased to be merry at our expense.” 
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privileged to do honour to the golden 
spurs? And Messieurs les Cuirassiers ? 
In all that belongs to the outward man 
they were not unworthy recipients of the 
Imperial honours ; but to describe their 
uniforms we must dip our brush in the 
colours that tinge the dragon-fly ; nay, in 
order to do them justice, we must steal 
hues from the very rainbow. We can 
describe them only by saying that they 
were chromatic from head to heel. Ah, 
those heels! Sapristi! They must not 
escape due reference. Figure to yourself, 
my reader, extending frum each warrior’s 
boot a curved horn surmounted by a 
gilded moon, each moon gloriously radi- 
ating a number of small poniards, and 
ringing at every step—veritable music of 
the spheres. It is to be hoped that in 


the day of battle the gallant bearers of 
these ponderous engines will trust more 
to their good sabres and pistols than to 
appliances so eloquently suggestive of the 
tactics of the Parthian.” 

The foregoing paragraph, which ap- 


peared in Le Fre/on of the 7th May, 
drew but little attention from the majority 
of the readers of that sparkling periodical ; 
but in the anteroo:n of the Cuirassiers’ 
mess it was received with dangerous dis- 
approval. 

“This man laughs at us,” observed the 
senior Major; “this person is pleased to 
be merry at our expense.” 

“The folisson sneers at the most 
ancient badge in the army,” continued 
the junior Sub-Lieutenant. 

“The insolence of the man to refer to 
us at all without permission !” exclaimed 
a Captain. 

There was a pause, broken at length 
by the formidable Captain Riposte, who, 
speaking almost in a whisper, sleepily 
asked : 

“Who is the person to be dealt 
with ?” 

To this the Marquis de Molette replied 
as he knocked off the ash of his cigar, “ I 
suppose it will be the Editor.” 


“ But dues one fight with pressmen?” 
enquired the Sub-Lieutenant; “ should 
not one of the non-commissioned officers 
be detailed ?” 

“Tt may be done by one of ss,” replied 
Colonel Panache, magisterially ; “there 
are precedents.” 

It will be observed that up to this 
point the officers, though irritated and 
indignant, were calm, profoundly calm. 

The Editor of Ze Fre/on was perhaps 
the lightest worked journalist in France. 
All'the real business connected with the 
newspaper was transacted in the bureau 
of Monsieur Grillon. Such letters as the 
Sub-Editor thought it necessary to lay 
before his Chief, were placed in one of the 
boxes that a clerk carried at stated inter- 
vals into Monsieur Le Normand’s room. 

At the first stroke of eleven on the 
morning of the gth May, Monsieur 
Grillon, as usual gay and debonair, 
entered his room and proceeded to open 
his letters. 

“H’m, what have we here? Letter 
from landlord claiming back rent, press- 
ing and somewhat insolent ; that I will 
attend to. Contradiction of an assertion 
in my last leader, good, for me ; advertise- 
ment of a new sauce, with specimen 
bottle, for Monsieur le Rédacteur ; letter 
from Mdlle. Mimi de Lorme, of the 
Théatre Frangais, thanking us for ami- 
able criticism, for Monsieur who wrote 
it; advertisement of a new fencing- 
school, for me; invitation to dine with 
the Artists, for Monsieur ; challenge from 
the Cuirassiers, for me; essay on butter- 
flies, for Monsieur ; ditto on tactics, for 
me; a second challenge from the Cuiras- 
siers. Ciel/ This is exhilarating. I 
have a really interesting half week’s work 
before me.” 

On the roth of May, Monsieur Grillon, 
fought Major Pompon in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and ran him through the right 
shoulder ; on the 11th of the same month 
he shot Major Cocarde through both 
legs; and on the r2th, he was the 
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recipient of fifteen challenges from dif- 
ferent officers of the now deeply outraged 
corps, justly inflamed “at that dishonour 
done the gilded spur.” The man had 
insulted them and refused to die ! 

On the 13th May, the following letter 
was despatched from the office of Le 
Frelon to the Cuirassiers’ mess :— 

‘*Monsieur Emile Alcibiade Grillon presents 
his compliments to the officers of the Milli¢me 
Regiment of Cuirassiers (ZEperons dorés), and 
begs to inform them that he has been favoured by 
certain members of their illustrious regiment with 
no less than seventeen challenges in connection 
with his article upon the Tuileries Ball. He 
has the honour to point out that having already 
accepted two of their obliging invitations, to 
comply with the remainder, in one dispute, 
would be inconsistent with the requirements alike 
of the laws of honour and of the dictates of 
common-sense. In order, however, to prevent 
disappointment to the gallant officers of the Mil- 
lime Regiment of Cuirassiers, Monsieur Grillon 
consents to meet any one member of the corps 
whom the gentlemen aggrieved may delegate as 
their representative, and he feels certain that the 
regiment will not consider him unjustifiably 
reticent if he refrains from declaring his weapon 
until he learns who is to be his antagonist.” 


This manifesto originated with Mon- 


Le Normand. Emile Alcibiade 
was perfectly ready to fight every living 
unit of the Millitme Cuirassiers, from the 
Colonel down to the last joined trooper ; 
but the Editor would not suffer his col- 
league to be sacrificed at the altar of 
military vanity even though his immola- 
tion were demanded by all the heavy 
cavalry in Europe ; and Grillon, yielding 
to his chief's remonstrance, reluctantly 
drew up the foregoing cartel. 

When it had gone, the two friends sat 
in the Editor’s sanctum with their feet 
on the fender, smoking, and awaiting the 
reply. After a long pause, Le Normand, 
addressing his companion, said : 

“If they refuse your terms you must 
leave Paris.” 

“They will accept,” replied Grillon. 

“In that case also,” said the Editor, 
“you will, my dear Alcibiade, after fight- 
ing, quit the capital.” 
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“in neither case, my respected friend. 
shall I budge one inch,” responded Emile 
Alcibiadeé, smiling. 

“Emile,” said the old Editor, “it is 
my earnest desire that you leave Paris 
even though they do agree to commit 
their quarrel to the management of a 
single man. Should he fail to overcome 
you, the matter will not end there; they 
will discover or create fresh grounds of 
challenge, and will never cease till they 
slaughter you.” 

To this Emile vouchsafed no reply 
beyond the interjection, “ Pouaif!” an 
inarticulate sound signifying in the pre- 
sent case the supremest contempt on the 
part of the utterer for every warrior in 
Europe, steel-clad or cloth-clad, mounted 
or on foot. 

“My son,” continued Le Normand, 
“you must go.” 

“IT cannot 
sturdily. 

“Others have fled,” remonstrated Le 
Norman, “ witness the Duc d’Epéerouge.” 

“Ah!” muttered Emile, thoughtfully ; 
“but he decamped after A¢//ing his man.” 

Le Normand smoked in silence. 

“Good, my father,” said Grillon gaily ; 
“I, too, will decamp.” 

The Cuirassiers accepted the proposi- 
tion, and Colonel Panache, who insisted 
upon being nominated champion of the 
regiment, very nearly disarranged the 
philosophic brain of the indomitable 
Sub-Editor in a manner that would have 
put an end to his playful sarcasms for 
ever. It was, indeed, a close shave ; 
the most cherished ringlet on Monsieur 
Emile’s head fluttered slowly to the 
ground, but he remained standing erect, 
surrounded by a wreath of white smoke, 
like a heathen god amid the fumes of 
incense; while his opponent, shot through 
the heart, fell, as though in adoration, 
prone before him. 

The vacancy was filled from another regi- 
ment, and this circumstance did not work 
for peace. If the men of steel had, at 
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two consecutive days with an assiduity “No, he will cross the Rhine and be 
seldom accorded by those beaux sabreurs lost amongst the Germans,” said the 
to printed matter in even its most seduc- Sub-Lieutenant. 
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“TY am ot opinion that he will hide 
imself in Belgium,” remarked Captain 
wudrier. 

“Wherever he has buried his dastardly 

ad he must be discovered,” declared 
Major Pompon, with much asperity, for 
his wounded shoulder was very painful 
that morning. 

“He 1oust be pursued through the 
world, until he dies,” muttered Captain 
Riposte, in that terrible undertone which 
was known in the regiment as the “ whis- 
per of death.” 

“He must die,” was the general re- 
sp ynse. ; 

Before the meeting broke up it was 
decided that three officers, then and there 
selected, should apply for leave of 
absence, and proceed in different direc- 
tions in pursuit of the infame. 

The choice fell upon Captain Riposte, 
Captain Baudrier, and Sub-Lieutenant Le 
Vicomte Coté du Montoir. These gentle- 
men were supplied with as accurate a 
description of Monsieur Grillon as the 


two wounded majors could supply. 
On the occasions of the three duels 


already chronicled, it had been con- 
sidered unbecoming at that early stage 
of the quarrel to impart to it the appear- 
ance of a regimental crusade, so the 
officers had selected their seconds from 
among friends who were not members 
of the corps, and it consequently resulted 
that, with the exception of the two dis- 
abled majors, none of the Cuirassiers had 
ever seen their redoubtable foe. 

Leave was readily obtained, and the 
three avengers started, each on his pious 
pilgrimage. 

Nothing was heard of them for several 
weeks, but in the early part of July the 
following telegram, dated from Munich, 
arrived from Captain Baudrier : 

“Fought Grillon this morning—ran 
him through the lungs—wound mortal.” 

On the evening of the same day a 
telegram was received from Captain 
Riposte : 
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“Slew Grillon yesterday at Litge— 
pistols.” 

On the following day a message came 
from London sent by the Sub-Lieu- 
tenant: . 

“Met Grillon last week—we fought 
with clubs @ /a mode Anglaise—he fled — 
on recovery I pursue.” 

These conflicting messages puzzled the 
regiment not a little. It was evident that 
somewhere there had been a mistake, in 
fact two mistakes. The Sub-Lieutenant’s 
telegram received unfavourable comment, 
but the general opinion was that either 
Riposte or Baudrier must have pinked the 
right man. ‘The arrival of further details 
by post was anxiously awaited, and in the 
course of a day or two'a letter was 
received from the Sub-Lieutenant, of 
which the following is an extract : 

“No sooner had we left Dieppe than I 
commenced a searching scrutiny of the 
passengers on board the packet. One of 
them distinctly avoided notice. He lay 
covered with rugs upon a bench, and to 
avoid my gaze simulated sea-sickness ; I 
marked him with an eagle eye, but owing 
to the eccentric motion of the vessel, 
which was badly steered, I soon became 
too unwell to take steps to ascertaiit his 
identity. We landed at Newhaven. I 
followed my man into the train. We 
occupied the same carriage. My eye 
rested upon him the whole way to London. 
The miserable was pale. He was a slight 
made man with a large forehead ; it was 
the infamous Grillon. I drew him aside 
on the platform of the London terminus 
and put to him the question: ‘Sir, you 
are connected with literature, and have 
recently quitted the French Metropolis ?’ 
My fox assumed the 7é/e of an Englishman ; 
these editors speak all languages. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘I am connected with the Press 
and have just come from Paris, and 
what then ?’ 

“Then, sir,’ said I, with becoming 
hauteur, ‘you must meet me sword in 
hand.’ 
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“*T'll see you d——d first,’ roared my 
coward. 

‘In that case, sir,’ replied I, with bitter 
scorn, ‘you must experience blows from 
my cane.’ 

“*Ts that your little game?’ said he; and 
raising a ponderous cudgel, he struck me 
brutally on the shoulders, saying, ‘This is 
how we settle sword-in-hand matters in 
England, Mossou.’ You will credit me 
when I say that I assailed him with 
animation. He showered blows upon 
me ; but for each stroke that he gave I 
returned ten; blood flowed from our 
noses, our coats were torn, our hair 
became dishevelled. He displayed the 


strength and fury of an elephant, I the 
courage and activity of a tiger; a vast 
crowd collected, and by their plaudits 
stimulated us to renewed exertion. At 
last the police approached, whereupon my 


poltroon mingled with the throng and 
escaped, while I was captured and placed 
in the chamber of detention. On the 
following morning the Lord Judge made 
me pay an amende of five shillings and set 
me at liberty; since then I have been 
confined by bruises to my bed. O, my 
comrades in arms, how I hunger for 
revenge! I need not try to express my 


feelings in words, you are men of honour, | 


you realise them.” 

The mess decided nem. con. to recall 
the subaltern at once, his mode of pro- 
cedure being without precedent in the 
history of the regiment. 

In due course, letters arrived from both 
Baudrier and Riposte. The former, after 
a rapid sketch of his adventures since 
leaving Paris, proceeded to describe his 
meeting with Grillon at a German Hotel: 

“This man,” he wrote, “this man was 


\\5 


“Then, sir, you must meet me sword in hand.” 
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clearly he of whom I had come in search, 
He spoke French perfectly and with a 
Parisian accent; I observed, moreover, 
that his fingers were stained with ink, 
which incontestibly proved him to be a 
'ttérateur. The name by which he went 
was Grison—transparent disguise ! To be 
brief, I affronted him in public and he 
challenged me. I chose the rapier as my 
weapon, and ran him through the lungs 
ev tierce. He died an hour after the de- 
spatch of my telegram and was buried this 
morning. I amon my way back to Paris.” 

Riposte wrote equally circumstantially ; 
his report ran thus : 

“T caught the flying editor in a Litge 
estaminet, and accosted him as Grillon. 
He said he was Captain Pimpeldencker 
of the Belgian Engineers. 

“«Sir,’ said I, ‘if you are a military 
man, you will the more readily recognise 
the necessity of yielding me that repara- 
tian which gentlemen afford one another 
when an assertion is controverted in the 
point-blank manner, in which you have 
been pleased to contradict my statement. 
I repeat that your name is not the ridicu- 
lous appellation that you have seen fit to 
invent for my mystification.’ 

“We met that evening and I shot him 
through the head. I leave Liége soon 
after this letter is posted, and shall be with 
you on Thursday.” 

The three delegates rejoined the regi- 
ment before the end of September. 

On the night of the last day of that 
month, a little man might have been ob- 
served leaving No. 102, Rue Marque, with 
a pair of foils under his arm, a small 
carpet-bag in one hand and a pistol-case 
in another ; he took the road to the rail- 
way station and left by the night mail for 
Lyons, 

That Grillon was dead not aman in the 
Cuirassiers entertained a doubt, but who 
had killed him was long a moot point. It 
was at length incontestibly established that 
the honour lay with Captain Riposte, 
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that distinguished officer, in consequence 
of a slight misunderstanding on the dis- 
puted question with Captain Baudrier, 
having called the latter gentleman out and 
described (with a rapier upon his body) 
the identical pass to which the gallant 
Sub-Editor was alleged by the operator to 
have succumbed. This demonstration 
completely silenced poor Baudrier, who 
never spoke on that, or indeed on any, 
subject again. As for Sub-Lieutenant Ie 
Vicomte Coté du Montoir, it was politely 
intimated to him as the unanimous opinion 
of the corps that a gentleman who brawled 
like a peasant was an unfit companion for 
the officers of the “‘ Hperons dorés.” He 
therefore exchanged into a regiment of 
Light Cavalry serving in Algeria, and after 
failing to find nepenthe in absinthe and 
Moorish tobacco, fell gallantly leading a 
squadron in a desert skirmish. 

Monsieur Emile Alcibiade Grillon is 
now the able conductor of the Guéfe 
Acerbe, the leading political, social, and 
generally scathing journal in Lyons. 

I shall conclude this little history with 
the following extract from the impression 
of that newspaper containing an account 
of the Battle of Worth :— 

“Galloping neck and neck with Nan- 
souty’s Lancers and Michel’s Cuirassiers, 
right into the vortex of fire, straight into 
the focus of cannon-ball, shell, and grape- 
shot, plumb down into that scething 
whirlpool of Hell, charged the devoted 
squadrons of the Golden Spurs. 

“ Ve Victis : 

“After the battle, when McMahon 
called the roll of his broken army in Sa- 
verne, at the words, ‘ Eperons dorés, to 
the front!’ there hobbled forward an old 
vine-dresser, sore stricken withrheumatism 
and bowed with years, carrying in his 
shrivelled hand a bent and battered spur 
its blunted rowel lustrous as a star. He 
had found it where man and horse lay 
thickest in the maddest tangle of. the 
field.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.* 


OUBTLESS it was this outbreak, or 
rather the suspicion of me which 
it sowed in Smith’s mind, that occasioned 
the sequel of our adventure ; for when he 
had cursed me for a fool and had put on 
his cloak, being now ready to go out, he 
seemed to be in two minds about it; as 
if he dared neither leave me where I was, 
lest I should communicate with Sir John, 
nor take me with him on his immediate 
errand. More than once he went to the 
door and, eying me askance and sourly, 
came back ; but in the end and after stand- 
ing a while irresolute, biting his nails, he 
made up his mind, and bade me follow 
him. 

“Do you think that I am to saddle for 
you, you whelp?” he cried savagely. “Be 
stirring ! and havea care, or I shall bore 
that hole in you yet. Take that bag and 
go before me. By G , I wish you 
were at the bottom of the nearest horse- 
pond !” 

His words had the effect he intended, 
of bringing me to my senses; but they 
went farther. In proportion as they 
cooled my temper they awakened my 


fears ; and though I obeyed him abjectly, 
took up my bag and followed him, it 
was with a sudden and horrible distrust of 
his purpose. I saw that I had not only 
ceased to be of use to him, but was now 
in his way—that I might be a danger to 
him. And the night—which enveloped 
us the moment we crosséd the thres- 
hold and seemed the more dreary for 
the ruddy light and comfort we left 
behind us—reminding me of the long 
dark miles I must ride by his side, each 
mile a terror to one and an opportunity to 
the other, I had much ado not to give 
way to panic there and then. How- 
ever, for the time I controlled myself; 
and stumbling across the gloomy yard to 
the spot where a faint gleam of light in- 
dicated the door of the stables,:‘I went in. 


* Copyright, 1897, by Stanley J. Weyman in the United States of America. 
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The landlord was saddling our horses ; 
and a little cheered by the warmth of his 
lanthorn, I went to help him. Smith 
turned aside ; as I thought into the next 
stall. But Brown was sharper and more 
suspicious, and in a twinkling called lustily 
to him to know what he was doing. Get- 
ting no answer, “ Devil take him,” the 
landlord cried. “He cannot keep from 
that horse! Here, you! What are you 
doing there?” 

“Coming!” Smith answered ; but even 
as he spoke I caught the smart click of 
iron on iron, and the horse in the dis- 
tant stall moved sharply with a clatter of 
hoofs on the stones. ‘ Coming!” Smith 
repeated. ‘ What-is the matter with you, 
man?” 

“You had better come,” the landlord 
answered with savage meaning. “Or I 
shall fetch you. Here you!”—this to 
me,—‘‘ lead yours out, will you. I want 
to see your backs, and be quit of you!” 

I took my horse by the bridle, and led 
it out of the stable, while Brown went to 
bit the other. 


So being alone outside, 
and the moon rising over the roof of 
the house and showing me the open 
gates at the end of the yard, the im- 
pulse to escape from Smith while I had 
the opportunity came on me with over- 


powering force. Better acquainted than 
the landlord with the villain’s plans I had 
not a doubt that at that moment he was 
laming Sir John’s horse for the purpose 
of detaining him ; and the cold-blooded 
treachery of the act moving me to as 
much terror on my own account— 
who might be the next victim—as hatred 
of the perpetrator, I climbed softly to my 
saddle, and began to walk my horse to- 
wards the gates. Doubtless Smith was too 
busy cloaking his own movements to be 
observant of mine. I reached the gates 
unnoticed; and turning instinctively from 
London—in which direction I fancied 
that he would be sure to pursue me—I 
kicked my mare first into a quick walk, 
then into a cautious trot, finally into a 
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canter. The beast, though far from 
speedy, was fresh from its corn; it took 
hold of the bit, shied at a chance light 
in a cotter’s window, and, pricking its 
ears, dashed into a gallop. In a 
minute we had left Ashford behind us, 
and were fleeing through the moonlight. 
With one hand on the pommel and the 
other holding the shortened reins I urged 
the mare on with all the pressure of my 
legs ; and albeit I trembled, now at some 
late-seen obstacle, which proved to be 
only the shadow of a tree, thrown across 
the road, and now at the steepness of a 
descent that gaped before me, I never 
faltered, but uphill and downhill drove 
in my heels; and with fear behind me, 
rode in the night as I had never before 
dared to ride in the daylight. 

I had known nothing like it since the 
summer day twelve years before when I 
fled across the Hertfordshire meadows on 
my feet. The sweat ran down me, and 
I stooped in the saddle out of weak- 
ness; if the horse pricked its ears for- 
ward, I spread mine backward listening 
for sounds of pursuit. But such a 
speed could not be maintained, and when 
we had gone as I judged two miles, the 
mare began to flag, and the gallop 
became a trot. Still for another mile I 
urged her on; until feeling her labour 
under me, and foreseeing that I must ride 
far, I had the thought to turn into the 
first lane to which I.came, and there 
wait in the shadow of a tree until Smith, 
if he followed, should have passed. 

I did this, sprang down, and standing 
by my panting horse, in a dark hollow, 
some two hundred paces from the road, 
listened intently—for twenty minutes, it 
may be, but they seemed to me to be 
hours. After the life I had been leading 
in London, this loneliness in the night in 
a strange and wild place, and with a relent- 
less enemy on my track, appalled my very 
soul. I was hot and yet I shivered, and 
started at the least sound. The scream 
of a curlew daunted me, the whispering of 
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the rushes and sedge shook me ; when a 
sad wail, as of a multitude of lost souls, 
passed over head, I cowered almost to 
my knees. Yet, inasmuch as_ these 
sounds, doleful and dreary as they were, 
were all I heard, and the night air 
brought no beat of following hoofs to 
my ear, I had reason to be thankful, 
and more than thankful; and my mare 
having got her wind again, I led her back 
to the road, climbed into the saddle and 
plodded on steadily; deriving a wonderful 
relief and confidence from the thought that 
Smith had followed me London-wards. 
Moreover, I had conceived a sort of 
horror of the loneliness of the waste 
country-side ; and to keep the highway 
was willing to run some risk. I took it 


that the road I travelled must bring me 
to Romney, and for a good hour and a 
half I jogged with a loose rein through 
the gloom, the way becoming ever flatter 
and wetter, the wind more chill and salt, 
and the night darker, the moon being 
constantly overcast by clouds. 


In that 
marshy district are few hamlets or farms, 
and those of the smallest, and very sparsely 
scattered. Once or twice I heard the 
bark of a distant sheep-dog; and once far 
to the left I saw a tiny light and had the 
idea of making for it. But the reflection 
that a dozen great ditches, each wide 
enough and deep enough to smother my 
horse, might lie between me and the 
house availed to keep me in the road: 
the more as I now felt sure from the 
saltness of the air that Romney and.the 
sea were at no great distance in front of 
me. Presently, indeed, I made out two 
moving lights in front that I took to be 
those of ships riding at anchor, and my 
weary mare quickened her pace as if she 
smeiled the stable and the hay-rack. 

For five minutes after that I plodded 
on in the happy belief that my journey 
was over, and I saved; and I let my mind 
dwell on shelter and safety, and a bed and 
food and the like, all awaiting me, as I 
fancied, in the patch of low gloom where 
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my fancy pictured the sleeping town. 
Then on a sudden my ear caught the 
dull beat of a horse’s hoofs on the road 
behind me ; and, my heart standing still, 
I plucked at my reins and stood to 
listen. It was no fancy; a moment 
satisfied me of that. Thud-thud, thud- 
thud, and then squash-squash, squish- 
squish! a horse was coming up behind 
me; and not only behind me, but hard 
upon me—within less than a hundred 
paces of me. I caught the click-clack of 
a loose shoe that Smith’s horse had ; the 
soft wet road had smothered the sound 
up to the last moment. 

The rider was so close to me in truth, 
and I was so far taken by surprise, that 
the moon, sailing at that instant into a 
clear sky, showed me to him before I 
could set my horse going; and, as I 
started, whipping and spurring des- 
perately, I heard the man shout. That 
was enough for me; plunging recklessly 
forward along the wet, boggy road, I 
flogged my horse into a jaded canter and, 
leaning low in the saddle in mortal fear 
of a bullet, closed my eyes to the dangers 
that lay ahead, and thought only of 
escape from that which followed on my 
heels. 

Suddenly, while I was still kicking 
and urging on my horse, before the first 
flush of fear had left me, I heard a crash 
and a cry behind; but I did not dare 
at the moment to look back. I only 
leaned the lower, and clung the more 
tightly to my horse’s mane and still 
pressed on. By and by, hearing nothing, 
it flashed on me that I was riding alone, 
that I was no longer pursued ; and a little 
later, taking courage to draw rein and look 
back, I found that I could see nothing 
and hear no sound save the heavy panting 
of my horse. 

I had escaped. I had escaped and 
was alone on the marsh; but, as I soon 
learned, I was no longer on the cause- 
way along which I had been travel- 
ling when the man surprised me. The 
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wind which ‘then had met me was now 
on my right cheek ; the lights for which I 
had been heading were no longer in sight. 
The track, too, when I moved forward, 
seemed more wet and rough; it needed 
no more to convince me that I had strayed 
from the highway, probably at the point 
where my pursuer had fallen. 

This, since I dared not return by the 
way I had come, terribly perplexed me. 
I dismounted, and, wet and shivering, 
stood by my horse ; which hung its head, 
and restlessly lifted its feet as if it already 
felt the engulfing power of the moss. 
Peering every way I saw nothing but 
gloom and mist covering the dark waste 
and unknown depths of the marsh. It 
was a situation to try the stoutest; nor 
did it need the mournful sough of the 
wind as it swept the flats, or the strange 
gurgling noises that from time to time 
rose from the sloughs about me, to add 
the last touch of fear and melancholy to 
the scene. 

_ Though, for my part, I sank in no 
farther than my ankles, the horse by its 
restlessness evinced a strong sense of 
danger ; and I dared not stand still. But, 
as clouds had again obscured the moon 
and the darkness was absolute, to advance 
seemed as dangerous as. to remain. 
However, in fear that the horse, if I 
stood where I was, would break loose 
I led it forward cautiously ; and then the 
track growing no worse but rather better, 
and the beast seeming to gain confidence 
as it proceeded, I took courage to re- 
mount again, and, dropping the reins, 
allowed it to carry me whither it would. 
This it did siowly and with infinite caution, 
smelling rather than feeling the way, and 
often stopping to try a doubtful spot. 
Observing how wonderfully the instinct 
of the beast aided it, and remembering 
that I had been told that horses feared 
nothing so much as to be smoored (as 
the fenmen call it), and would not willingly 
run that risk, I gained confidence myself ; 
which the event justified, for by and by I 


caught the ‘heavy sound of waves boom- 
ing on a beach, and a few minutes after- 
wards discerned in the sky before me the 
first streaks of dawn. - 

Heaven knows how welcome it was to 
me! I was wet, weary, and shivering with 
cold and with the aguish air of that dreary 
place ; which is so unwholesome that I am 
told the natives, to stave off the fever, take 
drugs as others doale and wine. But atthe 
sight I pricked up, and the horse too; 
and we moved on briskly. Presently 
by the help of the growing light, and 
through a mist which trebled the size 
of all objects, I saw a huge-wall or bank 
loom across my path. I was close to 
it when I discerned it; and I had no 
more than time to despair of surmounting 
it before the horse was already clamber- 
ing upit. Scrambling and slipping among 
the stones, in a minute or so and with a 
great clatter we gained the summit, and 
saw below and before us the smooth 
milky surface of the sea lifting lazily under 
the fog. 

So seen, it had a strangely weird and 
pallid aspect, as of a dead sea viewed in 
dreams : and I stood a moment to breathe 
my horse and admire the spectacle ; nor 
did I fail to thank God that I was out of 
that dreary and treacherous place. Then, 
considering my future movements and 
not knowing which way I ought to take— 
to right or left along the beach—to gain 
the more quickly help and shelter, I was 
reining my mare down the sea-side of the 
bank when a welcome sound caught my 
ear. It was a man’s voice giving an 
order. I halted and peered through the 
sea-mist ; and by and by I made out a 
boat, lying beached at the edge of the 
tide, some hundred and fifty yards to my 
left. There were men standing in it, 
I could not see how many; and more 
were in the act of pushing it off the strand. 
Their voices came to me with singular 
clearness: but the words were unin- 
telligible. 

The sight gave me pause: and for 
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a moment I stood reconnoitring the men. 
To advance or not was the question ; and 
I was still debating it, and striving to 
deduce a clue from the men’s appear- 
ance, when something, I never knew what 
—perhaps some noise ill-apprehended— 
led me to turn my head. Whatever 
the cause of the movement, it apprised 
me of something little suspected. Not 
fifty paces behind me I saw the figure of 
a second horseman looming through the 
mist. He was advancing along the summit 
of the sea-wall below which I stood ; hence 
I saw him before-he made me out: and 
this gave me the start and the advantage. 
I had time to take in the thing, and seize 
my horse by the head, and move eight or 
ten paces towards the boat before he took 
the cue. Then on neither side was there 
any concealment. With a cry of recogni- 
tion, the sound of which flung me into a 
panic, the man urged his horse down the 
bank shouting to me to stand ; I, 1n uiter 
terror, spurred mine across the beach to- 
wards the men I had seen. 

I have said that I had some sixty yards 
of start, and two hundred or less to cross, 
to reach the boat; but the horses were 
scarcely able to trot, a yard was a furlong ; 
and the sand swallowing up the sound of 
hoofs, it was a veritable race of ghosts, 
of phantoms, labouring through the mist 
with the oily Stygian sea lapping the shore 
beside us. He cried out in the most violent 
fashion, now bidding me stay and now bid- 
ding the men to stay. For all I knew 
they might be in his pay, or be some of the 
reckless desperadoes who on that coast 
live by owling and smuggling, and worse 
practices. But they were my only hope and 
I too cried to them ; and with joy saw them 
put in again—they had before got afloat. 
Believing Smith to be gaining on me, Icried 
pitifully to them to save me ; and then, my 
horse stumbling, I flung myself from the 
saddle and plunged through the sand 
on my feet. At that, two sprang out. 
to meet me and caught me under my 
arms ; and in a moment, amid a jargon of 


cries in a foreign tongue, they whipped me 
over the side into the boat. They pushed 
it off and leaped in themselves, wet to the 
thighs ; and as my pursuer came lurching 
down the beach, a pistol. drawn in his 
hand, a couple: of powerful. strokes drove 
the boat through the light surf. Waving 
frantically he yelled to the men to. wait,’ 
and rode to his boot-soles into the water ; 
but with a jeering laugh and a volley of 
foreign words the sailors pulled the faster 
and the faster, and, the mist lying thick on 
the water, and the boat sitting: low, in half 
a minute we. lost the last glimpse of hiin 
and his passion, and rode outward on a 
grey boundless sea. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I should have been less than a man had 
I not thanked God for my escape. But it 
is in the sap of a tree to run upward in the 
spring, and in the blood of a man to live 
in the present and future, the past going for: 
little; and I had not crouched two minutes 
on the thwart before the steady lurch of the 
boat outward and seaward fixed my atten- 
tion. From this to asking myself by what 
chance I had been saved, and who were 
the men who sat round me—and evinced 
no more curiosity about me than if they 
had been sent to the spot purely and simply: 
to rescue me,—was but a step. 

I took it, scanned them stealthily, and 
was far from reassured ; the sea-garb was 
then new to me, and these wearers of it 
were the wildest of their class. The fog 
which enfolded us magnified their clumsy 
shoulders and great knitted night-caps 
and the tarry ringlets that hung in fes- 
toons round their scarred and. tanned 
faces. The huge gnarled hands. that 
swung to and fro with the oars were no 
more like human flesh than the sea-boots 
which the men wore, drawn high on their 
thighs. They had rings in their ears, and 
from.all came a reek of tobacco, and salt- 
fish, and strange oaths ; nor did it need the 
addition of the hanger and pistol which 
each wore in his belt to tell me that I 
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had fallen among fierce and desperate 
men. 

Dismayed by these signs, it surprised 
me that no one questioned me. He who 
sat in the stern of the boat, and seemed 
to be in command, had a whistle con- 
tinually at. his lips, and his eyes on the 
curtain of haze before us ; but if the tiller 
took up his thoughts, there were others. 
These, however, were content to pull on in 
silence, eyeing me with dull brutish stares ; 
until the fog lifting disclosed the hull of 
a tall ship looming high beside us. A 
shrill piping came from it—a sound I had 
heard before, but taken to be the scream 
of a sea-bird ; and this, as we drew up, was 
followed by a hail. The man by my side 
let his whistle fall that he might answer— 
which he did in French. A moment later 
our boat grated against the heaving tim- 
bers, and, looking up through the raw 
morning air, I saw a man in a boat-cloak 
spring on the bulwarks and wave his 
hat, 

“ Welcome !” he cried, lustily. “ And 
God save the King! A near thing they 
tel] me, sir. But come on board, come on 
board, and we shall see Dunquerque the 
sooner. Up with you, Sir John, if you 
please, and let us be gone with the fog, 
and no heel-taps !” 

Then I knew what had happened ; I 
knew why the boat which had picked me 
up had been waiting on the beach at that 
hour; and as I rose to my feet on the 
seat, and clutched the rope-ladder which 
the sailors threw down to me, my knees 
knocked together; I foresaw what I had 
to expect. But the deck was surer ground 
for debate or explanation than the cockle- 
shell wherein I sat, and which tossed and 
ducked under me, threatening every mo- 
ment to upset my stomach; and I went up 
giddily, grasped the bulwark, and, aided 
by half a dozen grinning seamen, night- 
capped and .ringleted, I slid down on 
the deck. 

The man in the boat-cloak received me 
with a clumsy bow, and shook my hand. 


“Give you joy, Sir John!” he said. 
“Glad to see you, sir. I began to fear 
that you were taken! A little more, 
and I must have left you. But all’s well 
that ends well, and—your pardon one 


_moment,” 


With the word he broke off, and 
shouted half a dozen orders in French 
and English to the sailors; and in a 
trice the capstan, as I afterwards heard 
it called, was creaking, and there was a 
hurry of feet, first to one side and then 
to the other, and a great shouting and 
a hauling at ropes. The ship heeled 
over so suddenly that if I had not 
caught at the rail I must have lost my 
footing; and for an instant the. green 
seas swelled up on a level with the 
slanting deck as if they would swallow us 
bodily. Instead, the sloop, still hecling 
over, began to gather way, and presently 
was hissing through the water, piling the 
white surf before it, only to pour it foam- 
ing to either side. The haze, like a mov- 
ing curtain, began to glide by us; and 
looking ahead I saw a yellow glare that 
told of the sun rising over the French 
dunes. 

The man who had received me,and who 
seemed to be the master, returned to my 
side. ‘‘Now we are under way, sir,” he 
said, “and I am glad of it. But you will 
like to see Mr. Birkenhead? He would 
have met you, but the sea-colic took him 
as he lay on the swell outside Dunquerque 
whistling for a wind. He gets it badly 
one time, and one time he is as hearty as 
you are. He is better this morning, but 
he is ill enough.” 

I muttered that I would see him by and 
by, when he was better. That I would 
lie down a little, and 

“Oh! I have got a bunk for you in his 
cabin,” the master answered briskly. “I 
thought you would want to talk State 
secrets. Follow me, if you please, and 





look to your sea-legs, sir.” 
He led the way toa hatch or trap-door, 
and raising it began to descend. Reluctant, 
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but.afraid to refuse, I followed him down a 
steep ladder into the dark bowels of the 
ship, the reek of tar and bilge-water, 
cheese and old rum, growing stronger 
with every foot we descended. At the 
bottom of the ladder he pushed aside a 
sliding panel, and signed me to pass 
through the opening. I obeyed, and 
found myself in a sort.of dog-hole—as it 
seemed to me who knew nothing of ships’ 
cabins—lighted only by a _ span-wide 
window, so dark, therefore, that I stood a 
moment groping, and so close and foul- 
smelling that my gorge rose. 

Out of the gloom came a groan as of a 
sick sheep. ‘ Here is Sir John, safe and 
sound!” cried the master in his sea tones. 
“There is good medicine for you, Mr. 
Birkenhead.” And he peered into the 
darkness. 

The only answer was a second groan. 
“Do you hear, sir?” the captain re- 
peated. ‘Sir John is here.” 

A voice feebly yet unmistakably d——d 
Sir John and the captain. 

The master chuckled hoarsely. “Set 
a frigate behind us with a noose at 
the yard-arm, and there is no man like 
him!” he said. ‘None, Sir John ; and 
I have carried him across seventy times 
sick and well. He should know the 
road from the Marsh to Southwark if 
any man does. But let him be for the 
present ; and do you lie down in the bunk 
above him, and I will bring you some 
Nantz and a crust.. When he is better, 
he will be as glad to see you as if you 
were his brother.” 

I obeyed ; and, fortified by the strong 
waters he brought me, was glad to lie 
down, and under cover of darkness con- 
sider my position and what chance I had 
of extricating myself. For the time, 
and probably until we reached Dun- 
querque, I was safe; but what would 
happen when Birkenhead—the man whom 
the Jacobites called the Royal Post, and 
who doubtless knew Sir John Fenwick 
by sight—what would happen, when he 


roused himself, and found that he had 
not only taken off the wrong man but 
left Sir Juhn to his fate? Would he not 
be certain to visit the mischance on 
my head? Or if I escaped his hands, 
what had I to expect, a stranger, in a 
foreign -land, with little money, and no 
language at my command? I shuddered 
at the prospect; yet shuddered more at 
the thought of Birkenhead’s anger; so 
that presently all my forelooking resolved 
itself into a strenuous effort to put off 
the evil day, and prolong by my own still- 
ness the sleep into which he had fallen. 

He lay so close to me, divided only by 
the one board on which I reclined, that 
all the noises of the ship—the creaking of 
the timbers, the wash of the seas as they 
foamed along the quarter, and the bang- 
ing of blocks and ropes—noises that never 
ceased, failed to cover the sound of his 
breathing. And this nearness to me, 
taken with the fact that I could not see 
him, so tormented me with doubt whether 
he was awake or asleep, was recovering or 
growing worse, that more than once I 
raised my head and listened until my neck 
ached. In the twilight of the cabin I 
could see his cloak swaying lazily on a 
hook; and on another a belt with pis- 
tols, that slid this way and that with 
the swing of the vessel. And presently 
watching these and listening to the regu- 
larity of his breathing, I laid my head 
down and did the last thing I proposed 
to do or had thought possible ; for I fell 
asleep. 

I awoke with a man’s hand on my 
shoulder, and a man’s voice in my ear. 
1 sat up with a start of alarm. The floor 
of the cabin no longer slanted, the cloak 
and sword-belt hung motionless on the 
wall ; and in place of the sullen plash of 
the waves and the ceaseless creaking of 
joists and knees, that had before filled the 
inwards of the ship, a medley of shouts 
and cries, as shrill as they were rhyth- 
mical, filled the pauses of the wind- 
lass. These things showed, and I took 
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them in and drew the inference, that we 
were in harbour; but mechanically, for it 
seemed, at the moment, that such wits as 
terror left me were in the grasp of the 
man who shook me and swore at me by 
turns ; and whose short hair—for he was 
wigless—fairly bristled with rage and per- 
plexity. 

“You! Who the devil are you?” he 
cried, frantically. “What witchcraft is 
this? And who put you here? Here, 
Gill! Gill! Do you hear, you tarry 
pudding-head? Who is this you have 
put in my cabin? And where is. Fen- 
wick? Where -s 

“Where is Sir John?” cried a voice 
somewhat distant, as if the speaker stooped 
to the hatchway. “He is there, Mr. 
Birkenhead. I set him there myself. 
And between gentlemen, such words as 
those Mr. Birkenhead “3 

‘““As what?” cried the man who held 
me. And he shook me anew. 

“As tarry pudding 
mind ; between friends 

“Friends be hanged!” cried my as- 
sailant with violence. “Who is this fool 
you have put here? That is what I 
asked. And you, have you nu tongue?” 
he continued, glaring at me. ‘Who are 
you, and where is Sir John Fenwick ?” 

Before I could answer, the master, who 
had descended, crowded himself into the 
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doorway. ‘That is Sir John,” he said, 
sulkily. “I thought that you knew him.” 

“This, Sir John?” the other ex- 
claimed. 


** Ay, to be sure.” 

“As much Sir John as you are the 
warming-pan !” Birkenhead retorted ; and 
released me with so much violence that 
my head rapped against the panels. “ This, 
Sir John Fenwick?” And then, ‘Oh, 
man, man, you have destroyed me,” he 
cried. “Where is my reputation now? 
You have left the real Simon Pure to be 
taken, and brought off this—this—you 
booby, you grinning ape, who are you ?” 

Trembling, I told him my name. 


“And Sic John?” he said. “ Where 
is he?” 

‘“*T left him at Ashford,” I muttered. 

“It is a lie!” he cried in a voice that 
thrilled me to the marrow. “* You did not 
leave him at Ashford! He was with you 
on the beach-—he was with you and you 
deserted him! You left him tobe taken, 
and saved yourself. You wretch! You 
Judas!” 

God knows by what intuition he spoke. 
For me, I swear that it was not until 
then, not until he had put the possi- 
bility into words that I knew—ay, knew, 
for that was the only word, so certain 
was I after the event—that the man who 
had ridden down the beach and called 
on the sailors to wait, the man from 
whom. we had rowed away laughing, 
taking with us his last hope of life, was 
not Matthew Smith, but Sir John Fen- 
wick! Vow things which should have 
opened my eyes then, and had not, came 
back to me. I recalled how tall and 
gaunt the rider had looked through the 
haze, and a something novel in his voice, 
and plaintive in his tone. True, I had 
heard the. click-clack of Smith’s horse’s 
shoes as clearly as I ever heard anything 
in my life; but if Sir John, alarmed by 
the sound of my. hasty departure, and 
fearing. treachery, had sallied out, and 
leaping on the. first horse he found, had 
ridden. after me, then all was clear! 

I saw this, and cowered before the 
men’s accusing eyes: so that they had 
been more than Solomons had they taken 
my sudden disorder for aught but guilt— 
guilt brought home. For. Birkenhead, 
his rage was terrible. He seized.me by 
the throat, and disregarding my _ pitiful 
pleas that I had not known, I had not 
known, he dragged. me from the berth, 
and made as if he would choke me with 
his naked hands. Instead, however, he 
suddenly loosed me. ‘“ Faugh,” he cried; 
“T will not dirty my hands with you! 
That such as you-—youw should be a man’s 
death! You! Lut you shall not escape. 
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Gill, up with him! Up with him and to 
the yard-arm. String him up!” he con- 
tinued in stern excitement. “He shall 
swing before he is an hour older!” 

“Tn Dunquerque harbour?” said the 
other coolly. 

“ Why not?” 

“Why not?” retorted the 
“ Because, Mr. Birkenhead, 


master. 


winds. I was hauled out, the word 
passed up; and despite my desperate 
struggles, prayers, and threats—the latter 
not unmingled with the name of Shrews- 
bury, which did but harden them—I was 
dragged tothe foot of the ladder. Thence 
I was carried on deck, where, half-dead 
with fear and powerless in the hands of 








I serve a King de jure and 
not de facto. That is why 
not. And if you want an- 
other reason * 

“Well?” 

“T am not aware that 
His Majesty has raised you 
to the Bench,” the master 
answered sturdily. 

“Oh, you have - turned 
sea-lawyer have you?” 

“Law is law,” said the 
ship-master obstinately. 
“All the world over—Eng- 
land, or France, or the high 
seas.” 

“ And owling is owling !” 
the other retorted with pas- 
sion. ‘*And smuggling, 
smuggling! You are a fine 
man to talk about laws!. If 
you will not hang: him—as 
they will bang. Fenwick, so 
help me, never doubt it! 
—what will you do with 
him ? 

“ Give my men. a bag of 




















the gauntlet,” the. captain 
answered, with a phlegm 
that froze me. . ‘* Trust me, 
sir, they will not leave much of a balance 
owing. If I were the poor devil I would 
as soon hang.” 

It was terrible to see how Birkenhead, 
vain, choleric, and maddened by dis- 
appointment, jumped at the cruel sugges- 
tion. - For me, I shrank into the bunk, 


into the farthest corner, and cried _for- 


mercy ; I might as well have cried to the 


Fear gave me wings. 


three stout seamen, I met none but grin- 
ning faces and looks of cruel anticipation. 

Few need to be told with what zest the 
common herd flock to a scene of cruel 
sport ; how hard are their bosoms, how 
fiendish the pleasure which all but the 
most humane and thoughtful take in help- 
less suffering. Small was the chance that 
my pleas of innocence and appeals for a 
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hearing would gain attention. All was 
soon ready, the men bared their arms 
and licked their lips, and in a moment I 
must have been set free for the baiting. 

But in certain circumstances the ex- 
tremity of fear is another name for the 
extremity of daring ; and, the master, at 
this last moment going to range the crew 
in two lines, and one of the sailors who 
had me in charge releasing me for an in- 
stant, that he might arm himself with a 
sand-bag, I saw my opportunity. With 
a desperate swing I wrenched myself 
from the grasp of the other men. That 
done, a single bound carried me to the 
plank which joined the deck to the shore. 
I flew across it, swift as the wind ; and as 
the whole crew seeing what had happened 
broke from their stations and with yells 
and whoops of glee took up the chase, I 
sprang on shore. Bursting recklessly 
through the fringe of idlers whom the 
arrival of the ship had brought to the 
water’s edge, I sped across the open 
wharf, threaded a labyrinth of bales and 
casks, and darted up the first lane to which 
I came. 

Fear gave me wings, and I left the 
wharf a score of yards ahead of my pur- 
suers. But the seamen, who had taken 
up the chase with the gusto of boys let 
loose from school, made up for the lack 
of speed by whooping like demons ; and 
the English among them halloing “ Stop 
thief!” and the others some French 
words alike in import, the alarm went 
abreast of me. Fortunately the lane was 
almost deserted, and I evaded the half- 
hearted efforts to stop me, which one 
or two made. It seemed that I should 
get away. But at the last moment, at the 
head of the long lane fate waited for me: 
an oll woman standing in a doorway—and 
who made, as I came up, as if she was 
going in, in fear of me—flung a bucket 
after me. It fell in front of me, I trod on 
the edge and fell with a shriek of pain. 

Before I could rise or speak, the fore- 
most of the sailors came up and struck me 


on the head with a sand-bag; and the 
others as they arrived rained blows on me 
without mercy. I contrived to utter a 
cry, then ‘instinctively covered my head 
with ‘my arms. They belaboured me 
until they were tired and I almost sense- 
less ; when, thinking me dead, they went 
off whistling, and I crawled into the 
nearest doorway, and fainted away. 


CHAPTER XL. 

When I recovered my senses I was on 
my back in one of eighteen beds in a long 
white-walled room, having barred windows 
and a vaulted ceiling. A woman, garbed 
strangely in black, and with a queer white 
cap drawn tight round her face, leaned 
over me, and, with her finger laid to her 
lips, enjoined silence. Here and there 
along the wall were pictures of saints ; and 
at the end two candles burned before a 
kind of altar. I had an idea that I had 
been partly conscious, and had lain toss- 
ing giddily with a burning head, and a 
dreadful thirst through days and nights of 
fever. Now, though I could scarcely 
raise my head, and my brain reeled if I 
stirred, I was clear-minded, and knew 
that the bone of my leg was broken, and 
that for that reason I had a bed to myself, 
where most lay double. For the rest I 
was so weak I could only cry in pure 
gratitude when the nun came to me in my 
turn, and fed me; and plain, stout, and 
gentle-eyed, laid her fingers on her lip, or 
smiling, said in her odd English “ Quee-at, 
quee-at, monsieur !” 

In face of the blessings which the 
Protestant Succession, as settled in our 
present House of Hanover, has secured 
to these islands, it would ill become me 
to find a virtue in papistry ; and my late 
lord, who early saw and abjured the errors 
of that faith, would have been the last to 
support or encourage sucha thesis. Not- 
withstanding which I venture to say that 
the devotion of these women to their 
calling is a thing not to be decried 
merely b2cause we have no counterpart 
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of it; nor the charity of that hospital, 
simply because the burning of candles 
and worshipping of saints alternate with 
the tendance of the wretched. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that were such a 
profession, the idolatrous vows excepted, 
grafted on our Church it might redound 
alike to the credit of religion—-which of 
late the writings of Lord Bolingbroke 
have somewhat belittled-—and to the good 
of mankind. 

So much with submission ; nor will the 
most rigid of our divines blame me for 
these words when they learn that I lay ten 
weeks in the Maison de Dieu at Dun- 
querque, dependent for everything on the 
kind offices of those good women; and 
nursed during that long period with a sclici- 
tude and patience not to be exceeded by 
that of wife or mother. When I had so far 
recovered as to be able to leave my bed, 
and move a few yards on crutches, I was 
assisted to a shady courtyard, nestled 
snugly between the hospital and the old 
town wall. Here, under a gnarled mul- 


berry tree which had sheltered the troops 
of Parma, I spent my time in a dream of 
peace ; through which nuns, apple-faced 
and kind-eyed, flitted with tisanes, or 
bearing bottles that called for the im- 


mediate attention of M. le Médecin’s 
long nose and silver-rimmed spectacles. 
Occasionally their Director would seat 
himself beside me, and silently run 
through his office: or instruct me in the 
French tongue, and the evils of Jan- 
senism—mainly by means of the snuff- 
box which rarely left his fine white hands. 
More often the meagre apothecary, young, 
yellow, dry, and ambitious, with a hungry 
light in his eyes, would take an English 
lesson ; until the coming of his superior 
routed him and sent him to his gallipots 
and compounding, with a flea in his ear. 
Such were the scenes and companions 
that attended my return to health ; nor, 
my spirits being attuned to these, should 
I have readily sought or desired others, 
though enhanced by my native air—a 
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species of inertia, more easily excused 
by those who have viewed French life 
near at hand, than by such as have never 
travelled —but for an encounter, as impor- 
tant in its consequences as it was unex- 
pected, which presently broke the even 
current of my days. 

It was no uncommon thing for the 
nuns to bring one of my countrymen to 
me, in the fond hope that I should find 
a friend. But as these visitors, from the 
nature of the case, were invariably Jacob- 
ites, and either knowing something of my 
story thought me well-served, or, coming 
to examine me, shied at the names of: Mr. 
Brome and Lord Shrewsbury, such efforts 
had but one end. When I heard, there- 
fore, for the fourth or fifth time that a 
compatriot of mine, amiable and of a 
vivacity fout a fait merveilleuse, was: 
coming to see me, I was as far from 
supposing that I should find an acquaint- 
ance as I was from anticipating the in- 
terview with pleasure. Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, when—Sceur Marie having 
called me at the appointed time, and led 
me, her simple face shining with delight, 
to the old mulberry tree—who should I 
find sitting there but Mary Ferguson ! 

She had as little expected to meet me 
as | to meet her ; and coming on me thus 
suddenly, and seeing me lame, and a crip- 
ple, reduced, moreover, to a shadow by the 
iong illness through which I had passed, 
she let her feelings have way. The ten- 
derness which she had entertained for me 
before welled up now with irresistible 
force ; and giving the lie to a certain hoy- 
denish hardness, inherent in a disposition 
which was never one of the most common, 
in a moment she was in my arms. If she 
did not weep herself, ‘she pardoned, and 
perhaps viewed with pleasure, the tears 
which weakness and surprise drew from 
me; while a hundred broken words and 
exclamations bore witness to the gratitude 
she felt on the score of her escape. 

Thus brought together, in a strange 
country, and agitated by a. hundred 
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memories, nothing was at first made 
clear, except that we belonged to one 
another; and Sceur Marie had long fled 
to carry the tale with mingled glee and 
horror to the sisters before we grew 
sufficiently calm to answer the numberless 
questions which, it occurred to each to ask. 

At length Mary, pressed to tell me how 
she had fared since her escape, made one 
of the odd faces I could so well remember. 
And “ Not as I would, but as I could,” 
she said, dryly. “By crossing with 
letters, my lad.” 

* Crossing ?” I exclaimed. 

'*To be sure,” she answered. 
to and from London with letters.” 

“But shou'd you be taken?” I cried, 
with a vivid remembrance of the terror 


“T go 


into which the prospect of punishment 
had thrown her. 

She shrugged her shoulders ; yet sup- 
pressed, or I was mistaken, a shudder. 
Then “ What will you ?” she said, spread- 
ing out her little hands French fashion, 


and making that odd grimace. “It is 
the old story. I must live, Dick. And 
what can a woman do? Will Lady Mid- 
dleton take me for her children’s géuver- 
nante? Or Lady Melfort find me a place 
in her household? I am _ Ferguson’s 
niece, a backstair’s wench of whom no 
one knows anything. If I were handsome 
now, dien ! As I am not—to live I must 
risk my living.” 

“You are handsome enough for me!” 
I cried. 

She raised-her eyebrows, with a look in 
her eyes that, I remember, puzzled me. 
“Well, maybe,” she said a trifle tartly. 
* And the other is neither here nor there. 
For the rest, Dick, I live at Captain Gill’s, 
and his wife claws me Monday and kisses 
me Tuesday.” 

“And you have taken letters to Lon- 
don?” I said, wondering at her courage. 

“Three times,” she answered, nodding 
soberly. ‘And to Tunbridge once. A 
woman passes. A man would be taken. 
So Mr. Birkenhead says. But——” and 
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with the word she broke off abruptly 
and stared at me; and continued to stare 
at me, her face which was rounder and 
more womanly than of old changing 
strangely. 

It took such a look, indeed, that | 
glanced over my shoulder thinking that 
she saw something. Finding nothing, 
““Mary!” I cried, my alarm continuing. 
** What is it? What is the matter?” 

* Are you the man—who came with Sir 
John Fenwick to the shore?” she cried, 
stepping back a pace—she had already 
risen. “And betrayed him? Dick! 
Dick, don’t say it!” she continued hurriedly 
holding out her hands as if she would 
ward off my words. “Don't say that 
you are ‘hafman! I had forgotten —until 
this moment whom I came to see ; who, 
they said, was here.” 

Her words stung me, even as her fuce 
frightened me. But while I winced a 
kind of courage, born of indignation and 
of injustice ‘long endured, came to me, 
and I answered her with spirit. ‘ No,” I 
said, “I am not that man.” 

*“No ?” she cried. 

“No!” I said defiantly. ‘If you mean 
the man that betrayed Sir John Fenwick 
But I will tell you what man I am—if you 
will listen to me.” 

“* What are you going to tell me?” she 
answered, the troubled look. returning. 
And then, ‘ Dick, don’t lie to me!” she 
cried on a sudden. 

**T have no need,” I said. And with 
that, beginning at the beginning, I told 
her all the story which is written here, 
so far as it was not known to her. She 
listened in silence, standing over me with 
something of the severity of a judge, until 
I came to the start from London with 
Matthew Smith. 

‘There she interrupted me. “One 
moment,” she said in a hard voice; and 
she fixed me with keen, unfriendly eyes. 
“You know that Sir John Fenwick. was 
taken two days later, and is in the 
Tower?” 
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“T know nothing,” I said, holding out 
my hands and trembling with the excite- 
ment of my story and the thought of my 
sufferings. 

“Not even that?” 

“ Not even that,” I said. 

“Nor that within a month he will be 
tried and executed ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor that your master is in peril? You 
have not heard that Sir John has turned 
on him and denounced him before the 
Council.” 

“No,” I said. ‘ How should I?” 

“What?” she cried increduously. “You 
do not know that with which all England 
is ringing—though it touches you of all 
men ?” 

“How should I?” I said feebly. ‘‘Who 
would tell me here? How should I know 
it? And for weeks I have been ill.” 

She nodded. ‘Go on,” she said. 

I obeyed. I took up the thread again, 
told her how we reached Ashford, how I 


saw Sir John, how I fled, and how I was 
pursued ; finally how I was received on 
board the boat, and never, until the fol- 
lowing day, when Birkenhead flung it in 
my teeth, guessed that I had forestalled Sir 
John, and robbed him of his one chance 


of escape. “For if I had known,” I 
continued warmly, “why should I fly 
from him! What had I to fear from him? 
Or what to gain—if Smith with a pistol 
were not at my heels—by leaving Eng- 
land? Gain?” I continued bitterly, see- 
ing that I had convinced her. “ What 
did 1 gain? This! This!” And I 
touched my crippled leg. 

“Thank God !” she said, with emotion. 
“Thank God, Dick. But E 

‘* But what ?” I retorted sharply ; for in 
the telling of the story I had come to see 
more clearly than before how cruelly I had 
been treated. “ But what?” 

“Well, just this,” she said gently. “Have 
you not brought it on yourself inameasure? 
If you had been more—that _I mean, if 
you had not been so . 
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“So what ?” I cried querulously, seeing 
her hesitate. 

“Well, so quick to think that it was 
Matthew Smith—and a pistol.” she 
answered, smiling rather heartlessly. 
“That is all.” 

“ There was a mist,” I said. 

She laughed in her odd way. “Of 
course, Dick, there was a mist,” she 
agreed. “And you cannot make bricks 
without straw. And after all you did 
make bricks in St. James’s Square, and it 
is not for me to find fault. But there is a 
thing to be done, and it must be done.” 
With that her lips closed firmly, after a 
fashion I remembered, and still remember, 
having seen it a hundred times since that 
day, and learned to humour it. “ One that 
rust be done ! ” she continued. “You will 
not leave the Duke to be ruined by Mat- 
thew Smith? You will not lie here and 
let those rogues work their will on him? 
Sir John has denounced him.” 

“And may denounce me!” I said, aghast 
at the notion. “May denounce me!” I 
continued with agitation. “ Will de- 
nounce me. If it was not the Duke who 
was at Ashford it was I!” 

“ And who are you ?” she retorted, with 
a look that withered me. ‘ Who will care 
whether you met Sir John at Ashford or 
not. King William—call him Dutchman, 
boor, drunkard, beast—as it’s the fashion 
this side—call him I say what you will—at 
least he flies at high game, and does not 
hawk at mice !” 

“ Mice ?” 

“ Ay, mice!” she answered with a snap 
of her white teeth—and she looked all 
over the little vixen she could be. “For 
what are we? What are we now?” she 
continued. “Still more, what are we if 
we leave the Duke to his enemies, leave 
him to be ruined and disgraced, leave him 
to pay the penalty, while you, the cause 
of all, lie here—lie safe and snug? For 
shame, Dick! For shame!” she continued 
with a thrill in her voice at which the 
pigeons feeding behind her fluttered up in 
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alarm, and two or three nuns looked out 
inquisitively. 

I had my own thoughts and my own 
feelings about my lord, as he well knew in 
after years. I challenge any to say that I 
lacked either respect or affection for him. 
But a man’s wits move more slowly than a 
voman’s, and the news came on me sud- 
denly. It was no great wonder if I could 
not in a moment stomach the prospect of 
returning to risk and jeopardy, to the tur- 
moil from which I had been so iong freed, 
and the hazards of a life and death struggle. 
In the political life of twenty years ago men 
carried their necks to market. Knowing 
that I might save the Duke and suffer in 
his place—the fate of many a poor depen- 
dant, or might be confronted with Smith, 
or brought face to face with Ferguson, or 
perish before I reached London in the net 
in which my lord’s own feet were caught, I 
foresaw not one but a hundred dangers ; 
and those such as no prudent man could be 
expected to regard with equanimity, or any 
but a hare-brained girl would encounter 
with a light heart. 

Still I desired to stand well with her; 
and I confess that it was with relief I 
remembered my lameness ; and named it 
to her. Passing over the harshness of her 
last words, “You are right,” I said. 
** Something should be done. But for me 
it is impossible at present. I am lame, as 
you see.” 

“Lame ?” she cried. 

“More than lame,” I answered—but 
there was that in her tone which bade me 
avoid her eyes. ‘A cripple, Mary.” 

“No, not a cripple,” she answered. 

Yes,” I said. 

“No, Dick,” she answered in a voice 
low, but so changed, so grave and firm that 
I winced. “ Let us be frank for once. Not 
a cripple, but a coward.” 

“YT never said I was a soldier,” I an- 
swered. 

“ Nor I,” she replied, wilfully misunder- 
standing me. “I said, a coward! And 
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a coward I will not marry! 
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With that we looked at one another ; 
and I saw that her face was white. “ Was 
ita coward saved yourlife—in the Square?’ 
I muttered at last. 

“No,” she answered. “But it was 
a coward played the sneak for Ferguson. 
And a coward played the rogue for Smith ! 
It was a coward lost Fenwick—because he 
dared not look behind! Anda coward who 
will now sacrifice his benefactor to save 
his own skin. And you—you only know 
in how many other things you have played 
the craven. But the rather for that, up 
—up now, and play the man ! You have a 
chance now! Do this one brave thing and 
all will be forgiven. Oh, Dick, Dick !” 
she continued—and with a sudden blaze 
in her face she stooped and threw her 
arms round me, “if you love me, do it! 
Do it for us both! Do it—or if you can- 
not, God knows it were better we were 
hung, than married!” 

I cannot hope to describe the fervour 
which she threw into these words, or 
the effect which they wrought on me, 


weakened as I was by long illness. In 
a voice broken by tears I conjured her to 
give me time—to give me time; a few 
days in which to consider what I would 
do. 

“Not a day! she answered, springing 
from me in fresh excitement, and as if my 


touch burned her. “I will give you no 
time. You have had a lifetime, and to 
what purpose? I will give you no time. 
Do you give me your word.” 

“To go to England ?” 

“Yes” 

I was ashake from head to foot, and 
groaned aloud. In truth if I-had known 
the gallows to be the certain and inevitable 
end of the road on which I was asked to 
enter, I could not have been more sorely 
beset : between rage and fear, and shame 
of her and desire for her. But while I 
hung in that misery, she continuing to 
stand over me, I looked, as it happened, 
in her face; and I saw that -it was no 
longer hot with anger, but sad and drawn 
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as by a sharp pain. And I gave her my 


word, trembling and shaking. 
“Now,” said she, “are you a brave 
man ; and perhaps the bravest.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

That the arrest of Sir John Fenwick, 
reported in London on the 13th of June, 
was regarded by all parties as an event of 
the first magnitude, scarce exceeded in 
importance by a victory in Flanders or a 
defeat in the Mediterranean, is a thing not 
to be denied at this time of day, when 
men, still in their prime, can recall the 
commotion occasioned by it. The pri- 
vate animosity which was believed to 
exist between Sir John and the King, and 
which dated, if the gossip of Will’s and 
Garraway’s went for anything, not from 
the slight which he had put upon the late 
Queen, but froma much earlier period, when 
he had served under William in Flanders, 
aroused men’s curiosity; and in a sense 
their pity. As if they were to see here the 
end of a Greek drama. 

Nor, apart from the general interest 
which Sir John’s birth and family con- 
nections, no less than his share in the 
plot, considerably augmented, was there 
any faction which could view his arrest 
with indifference. He had been so deep 
in the confidence of St. Germain’s that 
were he to make a discovery, not Tories 
and Jacobites only lay at his mercy; but 
all that large class among the Whigs who 
had stooped to palter with James. These, 
as they were the more culpable had also 
more to fear. Trembling at the prospect 
of a disclosure which must convict them 
of practices at variance with the:r most 
solemn professions, they were supported 
by none of those sentiments of loyalty, 
honourable if mistaken, which excused 
the others ; while as each fondly thought 
his perfidy unknown to his neighbour, and 
dreaded noth'ng so much as detection by 
the rank and file of the party, he found 
the burden of apprehension weigh the 
mre heavily as he had none to share it 
with him. 


The absence of the King, who was cam- 
paigning inFlanders, aggra vated thesus- 
pense which prevailed so widely for the 
reasons above, and .others, that it is not 
too much to say that barely four politi- 
cians of the first or second rank could be 
found who were not nearly concerned in 
the question of Sir John Fenwick’s silence. 
Of these, however, I make bold to say 
that my lord was one; and though the 
news that Sir John, who lay in the Tower, 
had sent for the Duke of Devonshire may 
have excited a passing feeling of jealousy 
in his mind—since he and not the other 
Duke was the person to whom Sir John 
might more fitly unbosom himself—I am 
confident, and had it from his own lips, 
that at this time he had no notion of any 
danger threatening himself. 

His eyes were opened by the Earl of 
Marlborough, who, calling upon him 
one day, ostensibly on business connected 
with the Princess Anne (to whom the King 
had been reconciled before his departure), 
presently went on to name Sir John. From 
this to the statement made to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the rumours of its con- 
tents which filled the coffee-houses, was 
but a step. Th2 Earl seemed concerned ; 
the Duke, in his innocence, sceptical. 

At length the latter spoke out what was 
in his mind. ‘To tell you the truth, 


’ my lord,” he said frankly, “ I think it is 


a mure’s-nest. I don’t believe that any 
statement has been made.” 

The Earl looked astonished. 
ask why ?” he said. 

* Because, unless I am mistaken,” my 
lord answered s-niling, ‘‘ the Duke would 
have brought it straight to me. And I 
have heard nothing of it.” 

“You have not asked the Duke?” 

** Of course not,” 

“ But—he was with Sir John,” the earl 
persisted, “There is no doubt of that, 
is there ?” 

** Oh, no.” 

“Well, then—is not that in_ itself 
strange ?” 


“May I 
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“T think not. There have always been 
friendly relations,” my lord added, “ be- 
tween the Cavendishes and Sir John.” 

“ Just so,” Lord Marlborough answered, 
taking a pinch of snuff. “ But do those 
relations warrant the Lord Steward in 
visiting him now?” 

The Secretary looked a little startled. 
“Well, I don’t know,” he said. “ But 
the Duke of Devonshire’s patriotism is so 
perfectly established ‘s 

“That he may steal the horse, while 
we look over the wall,” Lord Marlborough 
answered, taking him up with a smile. 
‘* Be that as it may,” he continued, “and 
Iam sure that the same may be said of 
the Duke of Shrewsbury ”—here the two 
noblemen bowed to one another,—‘“I 
think your Grace’s information is some- 
what faulty here. I happen to know that 
immediately after the interview a special 
messenger left Devonshire House for 
Loo; and that the matters he carried 
were reduced into writing by his Grace’s 
own hand. That being so, Duke—you 
are better qualified to draw the inference 
than I am.” 

My lord, at that, looked grave, and 
nodded, being convinced ; and_I do not 
doubt that he felt the slight which the 
other Duke’s silence implied. But though, 
of all the men I ever met, he was the 
most sensitive, he was the last, also, to 
wear his heart on his sleeve; and not 
only did he refrain from complaint of 
his colleague’s conduct, but he hastened 
to dispel by a word the effect of his 
momentary gravity. “I fancy, then, I can 
guess what happened,” he said, nodding 
his comprehension. “I expect Sir John 
made it a term that his discovery should 
be delivered to the King at first hand— 
and to no one else.” 

Lord Marlborough rose. ‘‘ Duke,” he 
said firmly, “I think it is fair that I should 
be more frank with you. The reason you 
give is not the reason they are giving in 
the coffee-houses—for the Lord Steward’s 
reticence,” 
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“No?” said my lord, with a faint note 
of scorn in his voice. 

“No,” said the Earl. ‘On the con- 
trary, they say at Will’s—and for the 
matter of that at the St. James’s too— 
that the statement is kept close because 
it touched men in power.” 

“In power?” said my lord, with the 
same note in his voice. “ Inthe Council, 
do you mean ?” 

“Ves ; three men.” 

* Do they name them?” 

“Certainly,” my Lord Marlborough 
answered, smiling. ‘And they join with 
the three one who is not in power.” 

“-i" 

“ Myself.” 

Nothing could exceed the placid in- 
difference, as natural as it was free from 
exaggeration, which the Earl contrived to 
throw into his last word. Yet my lord 
started, and shuffled in his chair. Know- 
ing something, and suspecting more, aware 
of the character which his enemies attri- 
buted to Lord Marlborough, he would not 
have been the statesman he was if he had 
not fancied an ulterior design in an ad- 
mission not a little embarrassing. He 
confined himself, therefore, to a polite 
shrug expressive of incredulity, and to the 
words “ Credat Judaus.” 

“Just so,” said Lord Marlborough, 
whose erudition was not on a par with the 
marvellous strategical powers he has since 
displayed. ‘What, then, will your Grace 
say—to Ned Russell ?” 

“The First Lord of the Admiralty? Is 
he named ?” 

“In the coffee-houses.” 

“ Ah!” 

* Lord Godolphin ! ” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“Not so impossible as the fourth,” 
Lord Marlborough answered, with a light 
laugh, in which courtesy, amusement, and 
a fine perception of the ridiculous were 
nicely mingled. ‘‘Can you not guess, 
Duke?” 

But my lord, too prudent to suggest 
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names in that connection, shook his head. 
‘Who could?” he said, raising his eye- 
brows scornfully. “They might as well 
name me, as some you are mentioning.” 

Lord Marlborough laughed softly. “‘My 
very dear Duke,” he said, “that is just 
what they are doing! They do name 
you. You are the fourth.” 

I believe that my lord had so little ex- 
pected the answer that for a space he 
remained, staring at the speaker, in equal 
surprise and dismay. Then his indigna- 
tion finding vent: “It is not possible!” 
he cried. “Even in the coffee-houses! 
And besides, if your story is true, my 
lord, the Duke of Devonshire alone knows 
what Sir John has discovered, and whom 
he has accused!” 

Lord Marlbourough pursed up his lips. 
“ Things get known—strangely,” he said. 
“For. instance, the shadow which came 
between your Grace and His Majesty in 
’g90—probably you supposed it to be 
known to the King only, or if to any 
besides, to Portland at most? On the 
contrary, there was scarce a knot of 
chatterers at Garraway’s but whispered of 
your dinners with Middleton, and meetings 
with Montgomery; ay, and watched for 
the event, and gave the odds on St. Ger- 
main’s.” 

The Earl spoke in his airiest manner, 
took snuff in medio, and, with a careless 
ness that none could so well affect, 
avoided looking at his hearer. Never- 
theless the shaft went home. My lord, 
smitten between the joints of his harness, 
suffered all that a proud and sensitive 
man, apprised on a sudden that his dearest 
secrets were the property of the market- 
place, could suffer ; and rage dissipating 
the composure which self-respect would 
fain have maintained, “ My lord, this is 
going too far!” he gasped. “ Who gave 
your lordship leave to--to touch on a 
matter which concerns only myself?” 

“Simply this later matter,” the Earl 
answered in a plain, matter-of-fact tone 
that at once sobered the Duke, and 


secmed to justify his own interference. 
“ If there is anything at all in this rumour 
— if Sir John has really said anything, I 
take it that the old gossip is at the bottom 
of it.” 

The Duke stared before him with a 
troubled face; and did no answer. To 
some it might have seemed the most 
natural course to carry the war into the 
informant’s country, and by a dry ques- 
tion or a pregnant word suggest that at 
least as good grounds existed for the 
imputation cast on Aim. But such a line 
of argument was beneath that dignity 
which was never long wanting to my 
lord ; and he made no attempt to disturb 
the other’s equanimity or question his 
triumph. After a time, however, “I beg 
your lordship’s pardon,” he said. “ I forgot 
myself and spoke hastily. Pray forgive 
me. But—he isa most impudent fellow !” 

“« A d——d impudent fellow,” the Earl 
cried, with more fervour than he had yet 
exhibited. 

“And he is playing an impudent 
game,” my lord continued thoughtfully. 
“‘But—a dangerous one.” 

“ As he will find to his cost, before he 
has done!” Lord Marlborough answered. 
“It is cunningly thought of. If he will 
save his head he must give up some one. 
So, as he will not give up his friends, he 
will ruin his enemies ; if the King is a 
fool, and can spare us.” 

“The King is no fool !” said the Duke, 
rather coldly. It was no secret that 
between William and Lord Marlborough 
love was not lost. 

“Well, that may be a good thing for 
us!” the Earl answered lightly. He had 
not the reputation even with his friends of 
setting his feelings before his interest ; 
nor probably in all England was there a 
man who looked out on the world with a 
keener eye to benefit by the weaknesses 
of men and make profit of their strength. 

I know that it ill becomes one ‘in my 
station to carp at the great Duke, as 
men now style him, though of all his 
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greatness, genius, and courage there re- 
mains but a poor drivelling childishness, 
calling every minute for a woman’s ten- 
dance. And far am I from giving voice 
or ericouragement to the hints of those 
who, hating him, maintain that in future 
times things incredibly base will be traced 
to his door. But truth is truth; that he 
knew more of the matter now threatening 
and stood to lose more by it than my 
lord, I have little doubt; nor that this 
being so, the real object of his visit was 
to ensure the solidity of the. assailed 
phalanx, and particularly to make it cer- 
tain that the Secretary, whose weight with 
the King was exceeded only by his popu- 
larity with the party, should not stand 
aloof from the common hazard. 

Having attained this object, so far as 
it could be attained in a single interview, 
and finding that the Duke, in spite of 
all his efforts to the contrary, continued 
moody and distraught, he presently took 
his leave. But to my lord’s astonishment 
he was announced again ten minutes later. 
He re-entered with profuse apologies. 


“TI went from your Grace’s to the 


Venetian ambassador’s on the farther 
side of the Square,” he said. “There I 
heard it confidently stated that Goodman, 
one of the two witnesses against Sir 
John, has absconded. Have you heard 
it, Duke?” 

‘“No,” my lord: answered with some 
dryness. ‘ And I am sure that it is not 
true.” 

“ You would have heard it ?” 

“ Necessarily.” 

“Nevertheless, and craving your 
pardon,” the Earl answered slowly, “I 
think that there is something in it. If 
he has not been induced to go, I fancy 
from what I hear that he is hesitating.” 

“Then he must be looked to.” 

“ Yet—were he to go, you see—it 
would make all the difference—to Sir 
John,” the Earl said. ‘* There would be 
only Porter; and the Act requires two 
witnesses.” 
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The Duke lifted his eyebrows; that 
two witnesses were required in a case of 
treason was too trite a statement to call 
or comment. Then seeing the other’s 
drift, he smiled. ‘That were to lick the 
platter, my lord, in order to keep the 
fingers clean,” he said. 

Lord Marlborough laughed _airily. 
“Well put,” he said, not a whit abashed. 
“So it would. You are right, Duke, as 
you alwaysare. But I have detained you 
too long.” With which, and another word 
of apology, he took his leave a second time. 

That he left an unhappy man behind 
him none can doubt who knew the 
Duke’s sensitive nature, and respect for 
his great position and dignity. To find 
that the weakness, venial and casual, of 
which he had been guilty years before in 
stooping to listen to Lord Middleton’s 
solicitations—a fault which he had fancied 
known only to the King, and by him for- 
given—to find that this was the property 
of the public was burden enough ; but 
to learn that on this was to be founded a 
fresh charge, for the proper refutation of 
which the past must be raked up, was 
torture intolerable. In a fine sense of 
the ridiculous my lord excelled any man 
of his time ; he could feather therefore 
out of his own breast the shafts of evil 
that would be aimed at the man who, 
one of the seven to bring over William in 
’88, had stooped in ’89 to listen to the 
Exile! He could see more clearly than 
any all the inconsistency, all the folly, all 
the weakness of the course to which he 
had, not so much committed himself, as 
been tempted to commit himself. The 
Minister unfaithful, the patriot impor- 
tuned, were parts in which he saw him- 
self exposed to the town, to the sallies of 
Tom Brown, and the impertinences of 
Ned Ward; nay, in proportion as he 
appreciated the grandeur of honest re- 
bellion, of treason, open and declared, he 
felt shame for the pettiness of the part 
he had himself played, a waverer when 
trusted, and a palterer when in power, 
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Such reflections weighed on him so 
heavily that, though one of the proudest 
and therefore to those below him one of 
the most courteous and considerate. of 
men, he could scarcely bring himself to 
face his subordinates when the hour 
came for him to attend the office. Sir 
John Trumball still deferred to him, Mr. 
Vernon still bowed until the curls of his 
wig hid his stout red cheeks, the clerks 
where he came still rose, pale, smug, and 
submissive, in his honour. But he 
fancied—quite falsely —something ironical 
in this respect; he pictured nods and 
heard words behind his back; and sus- 
pecting the talk, which, hushed at his 
entrance, rose high on his departure, to 
be at his expense he underwent a score 
of martyrdoms before he returned to St. 
James’s Square. 

Meanwhile the absence of the King 
aggravated his position; firstly, by de- 
priving him of the only confidant his 
pride permitted him ; secondly, by add- 
ing to his troubles the jealousies which 
invariably attend government by a 
Council. Popularly considered, he was 
first Minister of the Crown and deepest 
in the King’s confidence. But the know- 
ledge that one of his colleagues withheld 
a matter from him, and was in private 
communication with William in respect 
to it, was not rendered less irksome by 
the suspicion, amounting almost to a 
certainty, that his own concern in the 
business was that of a culprit. This it 
was which first and most intimately 
touched his dignity; and this it was 
which at the end of a fortnight of sus- 
pense drove him to a desperate resolu- 
tion. He would broach the matter to 
the Duke of Devonshire ; and learn the 
best and the worst of it. 

Desiring to do this in a manner the 
least formal he took occasion to dismiss 
his coach at the next Council meeting, 
and telling the Duke that he wished to 
mention a matter to him, he begged a 
seat in his equipage. But whether the 
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Lord Steward foresaw what was coming, 
and parried the subject discreetly, or my 
lord’s heart failed him, they reached the 
Square, and nothing said, except on 
general topics. There, my lord’s people 
coming out to receive them, it seemed 
natural to ask the Duke of Devonshire to 
enter; but my lord, instead, begged the 
Duke to drive him round and round a 
while ; and when they were again started, 
“T have not been well lately,” he said— 
which was true, more than one having 
commented on his appearance at the 
Council Table—“ and I wished to tell 
you, that I fear I shall find it necessary 
to go into the country for a time.” 

“To Roehampton?” said his com- 
panion, after a word or two of regret. 

“No, to Eyford.” 

For a moment his Grace of Devonshire 
was silent; and my lord without looking 
at him had the idea that he was startled. 
At length as the coach went by London 
House, “I would not do that-—just at 
this time,” he said, quietly. 

“Why not?” asked my lord. 

“ Because—well, for one thing, the 
King’s service may suffer.” 

“That is not your reason!” quoth my 
lord, stubbornly. ‘“ You are thinking of 
the Fenwick matter.” 

Again the other Duke delayed his 
answer ; but when he spoke his voice was 
both kind and earnest. ‘ Frankly, I am,” 
he said. “If you know so much, Duke, 
you know that it would have an ill appear- 
ance.” 

“ How?” said my lord. “Let me tell 
you that all Sir John knows or can know, 
the King knows—and has known for 
some years. 

This time there was no doubt that the 
Lord Steward was startled. You cannot 
mean it, Duke,” he said, in a constrained 
voice, and with a gesture of reproach. 
* You cannot mean—that it was with his 
Majesty’s knowledge you had a meeting 
with Sir John, he being outlawed at the 
time and under ban? That were to make 
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His Majesty at best an abettor of trea- 
son ; and at worst a viler thing! For 
Heaven’s sake think! To incite to treason 
and then to persecute the traitor —but it is 
impossible !” 

“‘T have not the least notion what your 
Grace means,” my lord said, in a freezing 
tone. “What is this folly about a meet- 
ing with Sir John?” 

The Duke of Devonshire was as proud 
as my patron; and nothing in the great 
mansion which he was then building in 
the wilds of the Derbyshire Peak was 
likely to cause the gaping peasants more 
astonishment than he felt at this set-back. 
“‘T don’t understand your Grace,” he said 
at last, in a tone of offence. 

“Nor I you,” my lord answered, 
thoroughly roused. 

“JT am afraid—I have said too much,” 
said the other, stiffly. 

“Or too little,” my 
* You must go on now.” 

“Must? Must?” quoth the Duke, 
whose high spirit had ten years before led 
him to strike a blow that came near to 
costing him his estate. 

“ Ay, must —in justice,” said my 
lord. “In justice to me as well as to 
others.” 

After a brief pause, “ That is another 
thing,” the Lord Steward answered civilly. 
“ But—is it possible, Duke, that you know 
so much, and do not know that Sir John 
asserts that you met him at Ashford ? two 
days only before his capture? and en- 
trusted him with a ring and a message— 
both for St. Germain’s ?” 

** At Ashford ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“This is sheer madness,” my lord cried, 
holding his hand to his head. “ Are you 
mad, Devonshire, or am I?” 

Whether the Duke, having heard Sir 
John’s story and marked his manner of 
telling it, had prejudged the cause or 
thought that my lord overacted surprise, 
he did not immediately answer ; and when 
he did speak his tone was dry, though 


lord retorted. 
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courteous. “Well, of course—it may be 
Sir John who is mad,” he said. 

“ D—n Sir John,” my lord answered, 
sitting up in the coach and fairly facing 
his companion. ‘‘ You do not mean to 
tell me that you believe this story of a 
cock and a bull, and a—a——_” 

“ A ring,” said the Duke of Devonshire, 
quietly. 

“ Well?” 

“Well, Duke, it is this way,” the Lord 
Steward replied. “Sir John has some- 
thing to say about three others; Lord Marl- 
borough, Ned Russell, and Godolphin, 
And what he says about them I know in 
the main to be true. Therefore——-” 

“You infer that he is telling the truth 
about me?” cried my lord, fuming; yet 
covering his rage with a decent appear- 
ance since a hundred eyes were on them 
as they drove slowly round in the glass 
coach. 

“Not altogether. 
things.” 

* What other things? ” 

“ The talk there was about your Grace 
and Middleton at the time of your resig- 
nation.” 

My lord groaned, “All the world 
knows that, it seems,” he said. ‘“ And 
should know that I have never denied 
it.” 

“Tree.” 

“But this! Itis the most absurd, the 
most ridiculous, the most fantastical story ? 
How could I go out of town for twenty- 
four hours, and the fact not be known to 
half London? Let Sir John name the 


day.” 
“He has,” the other Duke answered. 


“ He lays it on the tenth of June.” 

“ Well?” 

“There was a Land Bank meeting of 
the Council on that day. But your Grace 
did not attend it.” 

“No? No, I remember I did not. It 
was the day my mother was takenill. She 
sent for me, and I lay at her house that 
night and the next.” 


There are other 
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His Grace of Devonshire coughed. 
“That is unfortunate,” he said, and 
leaned forward to bow to the Bishop of 
London, whose chariot had just entered 
the Square. 

“Why?” said my lord, ready to take 
offence at anything. 

“ Because, though I do not doubt your 
word, the world will require witnesses. 
And Lady Shrewsbury’s household is sus- 
pected. Her Jacobite leanings are known, 
and her people’s evidence would go for 
little. That that should be the day—but 
there, there, your Grace must take cour- 
age,” the Duke continued kindly. “ All 
that the party can de will be done. 
Within the week Lord Portland will be 
here bringing His Majesty’s commands ; 
and we shall then know what he proposes 
to do about it. If I know the King, and 
I think I do——” 
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But the picture which these words 
suggested to my lord’s mind was too 
much for-his equanimity. To know for 
certain that the King, who had extended 
indulgence to him once, was in posses- 
sion of this new accusation, and _per- 
haps believed it, was bad enough. But 
to hear that Portland also was in the 
secret, and grim, faithful Dutchman as 
he was, might presently, in support 
of the low opinion of English fidelity 
which he heid, quote him, the first Ministe: 
of England, was too much! Ina hoarse 
voice he cut the Duke short, asking to be 
set down before they quarrelled ; and his 
Grace, hastening with a hurried word of 
sympathy tocomply, my lord stepped out, 
and looking neither to right nor left, 
passed into his house, and to the library, 
where, locking the door he shut himself 
in with his trouble 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE WAY OUT. 


BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. CAMPBELL CROSS. 


“(~O you are going to be married. Let 
he me congratulate you,” I said. 

“Thank you. I suppose it’s a subject 
for congratulation,” Mary answered. 

She had done some work for me, in the 
way of copying documents at the British 
Museum. She was a very sedate young 
person—and not so very young either—so 
that there really was no harm in her com- 
ing to my chambers to talk business, and 
staying to drink tea with me. I, too, was 
quite sedate—at all events in Mary’s 
company ; and there was no arriére-pensée 
about my congratulations. My only 
regret was that Mary had not met her 
romance when she was on the right side 
of thirty. I felt that she would have en- 
joyed it better then. 

“Who is the fortunate man ?” I asked ; 
and Mary blushed. 

It was the proper thing to do; but I 
did not like the blush. There are various 
kinds of blushes, and this struck me as the 
wrong kind. 

“T used to teach his children music. 
His wife died about six months ago,” she 
replied evasively. 

“Yes ?” I said, and saw that she feared 
that I was misinterpreting her blushes. 

“ He’s a grocer,” she added. “ He lives 
at Canonbury, and has a shop in the 
Upper Street ”; and I began to grasp the 
meaning of the crimson on her cheeks. 

She went on— 

“It’s a way out, you know—a way out 
of Stonor House. You’d understand what 
that means if you’d lived ten years in 
Stonor House, as I have.” 

Mary had told me something about 
Stonor House before. It was a philan- 


thropic place, standing in one of the 
small tributary streets of the Tottenham 
Court Road,—a sort of house for homeless 
girls of slender means—a house where 
they could live cheaply under the remote 
patronage ofa philanthropic Countess and 
the immediate supervision of a Christian 
matron. The girls slept in cubicles, and 
went out to work in the daytime, and 
came home to an uncivilised supper on a 
dirty table-cloth. It was, in short, one of 
those places that are doing a great and 
useful work in London, and might do a 
greater and more useful work still if only 
they were better managed. 

“Ten years in Stonor House 
repeated in such tones as she might have 
used to say, “Ten years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour!” 

I drew her on. 

“Tt isn’t so much the discomfort that 
troubles one,” she continued. “I’ve 
known fairly happy woman who’ve always 
lived uncomfortably because it saved 
trouble. And even being poor isn’t such 
a dreadful thing in itself. Most things 
are very cheap in London if you know 
where to buy them, and I fancy a good 
many people find bargaining a very fair 
substitute for the higher forms of excite- 
ment.” 

‘What is it then, Mary, that is so heart- 
breaking in the life ?” 

Mary told me— 

“Tt is the monotony, the isolation, and 
the hopelessness. We're like a caste 
apart. The barmaid, the shop-girl, and 
the girl at the fancy stall are better off 
than we are; they have ways of amusing 
themselves which are closed to us because 
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we're ladies. But other ladies don’t care 
to see too much of us. We're not good 
matches for their sons and brothers, you 
see, and we can’t return their hospitalities. 
So, even if they’re kind, there’s always a 
touch of patronage in their kindness—they 
show that they pity us.” 

‘* Pity is akin to love,” I quoted. 

“With a man, no doubt. But with a 
woman pity is akin to contempt.” 

Now I myself had always pitied Mary, 
but had never loved her or even felt the 
desire to flirt with her, so that my quota- 
tion was, after all, a foolish one. Mary, 
with modest candour, proceeded to throw 
light on my indifference. 

‘* Besides, we’re not the sort of girls that 
men fall in love with when they do meet 
us—which isn’t often. It isn’t our fault, 
and it isn’t their fault. It’s the fault of 
circumstances.” 

“You mean?” 

“IT mean that the first effect that the 
struggle for life has upon a girl is to make 
her unattractive. Don’t deny it, because 
you know that it’s true. If you wanted a 
wife you wouldn't look for one among the 
women-workers.” 

Mary was not fishing for compliments, 
so I could admit that this was so. 

“Of course you wouldn’t,” she said. 
“It’s easy to understand the instinct that 
would warn you off, and, on the whole, I 
fancy it’s a true one. Cheerfulness is one 
of the chief things a man looks for in a 
wife ; and cheerfulness is one of the last 
things that we could give him. We live 
cut off from the world, and we’re always 
worried about the future. That means 
that we’re always thinking about ourselves. 
The prettiest girl soon ceases to be pretty 
if she’s always thinking about herself, and 
always anxious about the future. It’s bad 
for the character, too, as well as for the 
looks. It sours a girl’s temper, and makes 
her old before her time. Can you won- 
der if,: feeling this, we all spend most of 
our time in looking for the way out ?” 

I could not. 
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“Yet I suppose most ot you find a way 
out, some day or other,” I suggested. 

“Some of us. Yet what ways! You 
see I’ve had ten years of it, so I know. 
One girl, I remember, found the way out 
by jumping over Waterloo Bridge—she 
had been engaged, and the engagement 
got broken off. It was the severence of 
the one last link that united her to the 
outside world; so one night she stole 
out and disappeared, and afterwards the 
river police fished up her body, and the 
matron had to go down and identify her 
body at the mortuary.” 

' *Faa* 

“Then there was another girl. She 
was a pretty girl, and the sort of girl to 
whom a dull life was intolerable. She 
used to say that if she couldn’t meet men 
in society, she didn’t see why she shouldn't 
let men speak to her in the street. But, 
of course, men don’t take a girl seriously 
if she lets herself be spoken to in the 
street ; and—well, the less said about her 
end the better. It was a way out, indeed, 
but avery sorry way.” 

Then there was an interval of silence, at 
the end of which Mary added— 

“ And this, you see, is my way out.” 

“T congratulate you,” I repeated, 
“It’s a better way than the other two.” 

She took no notice of the congratula- 
tion, but went on irrelevantly — 

“We're to be married in September. 
The children are very fond of me. | 
think it is more for their sake than my 
own that he wants to marryme. And yet 
I don’t know. He seemed almost sur 
prised at my condescension in accepting 
him. Hestill calls me‘ Miss.’ I wonder 
if he’ll go on calling me ‘Miss’ after the 
wedding.” 

“I’m sure you'll be a good wife to him, 
and a good mother to his children, Mary,’ 
I interposed. 

“Oh ! yes, I mean to be all that,” she 
said. ‘“ You see he’s really been very 
kind to me — much kinder than the 
people I used to know before I had to be 
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a daily governess. When his wife was 
alive, they used to ask me to the house — 
to supper and that sort of thing. At first 
{ was rather proud, and didn’t care about 
going. You yourself wouldn’t very much 
care about going to supper at your grocer’s, 
I suppose ?” 

I bent my head affirmatively. 

“ But afterwards I got to like it, and 
even to look forward to it. They didn’t 
do things, of course, quite as one was 
used to seeing them done at home. They 
were more boisterous, and more rough 
and ready. You understand what I 
mean ?” 

Once more I nodded. 

“But they were very hospitable. It 
was the only house where people seemed 
really glad to see me—where people 
didn’t think the worse of me because I 
earned my living by teaching. In fact, 
they gave me the impression that they 
were rather proud of me as a sort of social 
lion. So, at last, I got to be quite glad 
when they asked me there. I knew so 
few people, and had such a little chance 
of making other acquaintances, that I 
began to think of the Canonbury house 
almost as a home. And now, you see, it 
is going to be my home altogether.” 

She told her story in a very matter-of- 
fact. way, and I would have given worlds 
to know in what fashion the grocer had 
proposed to her. But this 1 could not ask, 
and Mary did not offer any information. 

I wondered, too, whether she was really 
quite so matter-of-fact as she appeared 
to be, or whether some lurking longing 
for romance had not lived on in spite of 
the ten crushing years at Stonor House. 
Upon this point I got light, after an in- 
terval. 

A glitter showed itself in Mary’s eyes 

a glitter of which I could not at first 
make out the meaning. It might have 
been the prelude of tears; and the tears 
might have meant either dread of the 
future or regret for something in the past 
~for some romance, for instance, that 
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had promised well, and then come to 
nothing. But the tears did not come, 
and the riddle solved itself when Mary 
spoke. 

“Tell me,’”’ she said. “It’s true, isn’t 
it, that men sometimes fall in love with 
common girls? They sometimes have just 
the same romantic feeling for them, don’t 
they, that they have for ladies ? ” 

“Oh! yes. It sometimes happens so,” 
I answered ; for I was not afraid of Mary. 
I knew that she would not try to press 
me into any painful personal admissions ; 
she was too much interested in herself. 

After a minute’s silence she went on 
dreamily — 

“I wish it were true of women. I 
mean to say I wish the converse were 
true. But who knows? I wonder 
Do you think it might happen, if the man 
were a very good man, of course, and. if 
the woman were to try very hard ?” 

“If the man were very good, I think it 
would be worth the woman’s while to try,” 
I said. 

What else, indeed, was there for me to 
say? And, though the remark was not 
in itself very cheering, Mary seemed to be 
cheered by it. The glitter in her eyes 
gave a real revelation of her heart as she 
concluded— 

“Thank you so much for saying that. 
I mean to try. It would be a shame not 
to try when he has been so good to me.” 

And then, after yet another pause— 

‘* Of course, it’s a way out in any case. 
But I’d rather, for both our sakes, that it 
was a romantic way. ‘There’s never been 
any romance in my life before, so I must 
really try to be romantic now. Believe me, 
if I fail, it shan’t be for want of trying.” 

So our talk ended, and I felt that I 
understood certain phases of human life 
the better for it. Fora day or two, in- 
deed, I almost persuaded myself that I 
was envious of the good fortune of the 
grocer. I have got over that, however, 
and now I am sending Mary half a dozen 
silver tea-spoons as a wedding present. 
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WANDERINGS 


IN BOOKLAND. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


WHESE are “ Winter 

7 Wanderings,” of 

course—for the day 

of Christmas An- 

nuals has returned 

to us once more. 

Bookstall and shop- 

front are choked 

with ‘‘annuals”’ 

quiet and gaudy, 

interesting and un- 

interesting, satisfying and unsatisfying, 

bright and dull. Let me say at once 

that Mr. Tighe Hopkins’ Pepita of the 

Pagoda, being the 1897 issue of “* Arrow- 

smith’s Annual,” scarcely belongs to the 

satisfying kind. Of course it is of Irish 

extraction, and equally of course it has 

to deal with prison-life —two qualities 

which we have quite come to look for 

in Mr. Hopkins’ work. But not for 

two consecutive chapters does the little 

story, gu@ story, keep the reader’s atten- 

It is true that there is plenty of 

dialogue—too much in fact; but the 

author should have borne in mind that 

the first condition of a Christmas story is 

bright narrative, and not the effervescence 

which never becomes champagne. Mr. 

Tighe Hopkins is clearly out of his 

depth in these waters ; and while feeling 

pretty confident that he is capable of 

better things—nay, has he not shown us 

so?—I am not by any means sure that 

descriptive matter, as distinct from fiction, 
is not his métier. 

Somebody has been describing Zhe 
Life of Tennyson (Macmillan) as “the 
book of the year” ; and admittedly there 
is much to be said in support of such flat- 
tering appreciation. No more delightful 


tion. 


Christmas gift-book could be devised 
than the two sumptuous volumes in 
which this memoir is contained; while 
the hitherto unpublished letters from the 
Queen to her then Poet Laureate, together 
with the(also) hitherto unpublished verses, 
which are features of the book, would alone 
raise it above the level of the ordinary 
biography of an eminent man. Apart 
from the Tennyson book, however, the 
literary year has been a rarely noteworthy 
one for works of biography. To men- 
tion but two or three at random, Mr. 
W. H. Wilkins’ memoir of that remark- 
able woman Isabel Burton (Hutchinson) 
commanded, as it was certain to do, a 
large public. So, too, have the recollec- 
tions of Sir C. Gavan Duffy, the late Mrs. 
Oliphant’s account of “ Maga” and of the 
Blackwood firm and family, and Mr. 
Shorter’s noteworthy contribution to the 
literature of the Bronté family. 

Second only in importance to the 
Tennyson book, however, comes the 
recently published Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (Smith Elder), which 
have been edited, “with additions,” by 
Mr. Frederick G. Kenyon. The editor’s 
work has been well and truly done, and I 
for one would like to thank him very 
sincerely for those “additions.” How 
splendid she was, and how this book, 
crowded from cover to cover with delicate 
and delicious memories, makes one glow 
with pride as one realises that this was 
a countrywoman of one’s own! To say 
that her poetry formed the least part 
of Mrs. Browning’s claim to greatness 
sounds a grievous paradox, and yet—how 
brave, how true, how innately a woman ! 
In short, she would have been great it 
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she had never written a line of poetry— 
great if she had never been the wife of 
Robert Browning. We hear much cant 
nowadays regarding the “ ideal marriage ” ; 
but in the case of the Brownings we had 
the ideal marriage “in being,” if ever 
there was one. There is a pretty touch, 
in the earlier portion of these memoirs, 
where Elizabeth Barrett, who had but 
lately begun to write, felt some slight 
“alarm” at the prospect of rivalry on the 
part of another poet—Robert Browning ! 
It is necessary to recall, in this connexion, 
that Miss Barrett’s first entry into the lists 
of song (with Zhe Seraphim and other 
Poems) took place in 1838. To quote 
from the chronicles under review :— 
“ At the time of its publication, English 
poetry was experiencing one of its periods 
of ebb between two flood tides of great 
achievement. Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Scott, Coleridge were dead ; Wordsworth 
had ceased to produce poetry of the first 
order: no fresh inspiration was to be ex- 
pected from Landor, Southey, Rogers, 
Campbell, and such other writers of the 
Georgian era as still were numbered with 
the living. On the other hand, Tennyson, 
though already the most remarkable 
among the younger poets, was still but 
exercising himself in the studies in lan- 
guage and metrical music by which his 
consummate art was developed ; Brown- 
ing had published only Pau/ine, Paracel- 
sus, and Strafford; the other poets who 
have given distinction to the Victorian 
age had not begun to write.” 

But then one might go on to quote 
again and yet again from these delightful 
memories. Not the least of the many 
humorous touches which they contain is 
in the poetess’s frequent references to her 
husband by his initials only. “The only 
time I met ‘R. B.’ clandestinely was in 
the parish church, where we were mar- 
ried before two witnesses—it was the first 
and only time.” The one crumpled rose- 
leaf in her wedded happiness lay in the 
determined opposition of her “poor 


dearest papa,” who was not brought to 
a better state of mind even by the birth 
of her child. She was brave enough— 
happy enough in this ideal union with 
Robert—not to mind greatly the opposi- 
tion of her family; and it scarcely needs to 
add that she never speaks of this feeling 
in any save terms of gentleness. It should 
here be mentioned that the account of the 
secret marriage given in these volumes is 
by far the best yet published—for the 
reason that it consists of Mrs. Browning’s 
own account as told in a letter to her 
friend Mrs. Martin. Unfortunately, there 
is no space at command wherein to linger 
over it; you will have to get these Le/ters 
and study them for yourselves. One point 
that must be touched upon, though, is 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s fine. sym- 
pathy with everyone of thought, of intel- 
lect, of genius. Hear her speak of Tenny- 
son, for example—the Tennyson of 1842. 
“ Beautiful, beautiful!” she says of that 
early volume; “after a//, it isa noble thing 
to be a poet.” (Note well that “after all,” 
coming as it does from one who herself 
stands forth so prominent among Vic- 
torian poets.) Presently we have her 
striving to reproduce her impressions of 
Carlyle. ‘ He seems to have a profound 
sensibility—so profound and turbulent 


- that it unsettles his general sympathies. 


Do you guess what I mean the least in 
the world, or is it as dark as my writings 
are, of course?” Ina word, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s words are instinct with thought and 
luminous with human sympathy. 

Last month I referred to the well-known 
purity of style which has always distin- 
guished the work of Mr. Henry James. 
Yet there are many, doubtless, who feel no 
uncertain twinge of regret at seeing his 
great talents employed in what is for him 
a new direction—this allusion being, of 
course, to his recent novel, What Maisie 
Knew (Heinemann). It would be impos- 
sible for Mr. James to write anything at all 
that was not very, very clever—so much 
we know ; but “clever” is among words 
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the most elastic ; and I hardly think that 
the atmosphere of the divorce-court is 
exactly fitted to Mr. James’ always charm- 
ing, if at times a little difficult, style. It 
is all a question of taste. Never has any- 
thing approximating to Mr. James’ latest 
theme been invested with such beauty and 
such insight as by George Meredith in his 
Diana; but what then? Many who can 
read and enjoy Henry James vow that 
they simply cannot “look at” Meredith 
with a view to appreciating him or follow- 
ing his drift. For my part, I would not 
desire for any better or more enjoyable 
Christmas task than that of re-reading 
Meredith’s Richard Feverel, and you, per- 
haps, can imagine nothing harder or more 
unsatisfying—it is possible that you are 
right. Meanwhile I stick to my point, 
which is that we are greatly prone to 
exaggerate the difficulties of George 
Meredith’s manner in literary workman- 
ship. 

As a Christmas gift-book for anyone 
of poetic taste, Four Poets, selected and 
arranged by Oswald Crawfurd (Chapman 
& Hall), is in every way pleasing. The 
quartette of poets drawn upon are Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats; 
and the task of selection could not have 
been entrusted to better hands. Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd is most probably at his 
best as essayist, though he has betrayed 
a striking versatility in a book of Imperial 
politics, and in the little volume of stories 
entitled Zhe White Feather. He prefaces 
Four Poets with an introduction, brief but 
well-reasoned, describing the scope of this 
small book, and the raison @étre of the 
selections he has chosen. Our thanks be 
to the editor who presents us, in so 
welcome a form, with the finest thoughts 
of these four great singers, “lest we for- 
get.” 

A book that contains a whole chapter 
under the title “A Day in Khama’s 
Country ” sounds a trifle out of date, does 
it not? Such a description, however, 
would be grievously inexact if applied to 
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H. Anderson Bryden’s Wature and Sport 
in South Africa (Chapman & Hall), which 
is one of the best works on South Africa 
that has come under my notice. Mr. 
Bryden’s name is, to be sure, sufficiently 
eminent both as sportsman and naturalist 
to make anything that he writes of interest ; 
and in his ature and Sport he makes 
the pages glow when describing his own 
adventures in pursuit of big game, or 
dealing with the various aspects of nature- 
life on the veldt as he has beheld them. 
Besides which, the chapter on Khama’s 
Country is in reality a “ sporting chapter,” 
nothing more. There are some fine, vivid 
bits of writing in the chapter that deals 
with the chase of the white rhinoceros. I 
was immensely pleased, too, with his de- 
scription of the pursuit of the bluebeest, 
the hunter being, of course, on pony-back. 
“The hunter sees now that it is time to 
take action. He pulls up short, jumps 
off his pony, and fires two shots over the 
heads of the retreating antelopes. The 


bullets strike up the red sand not far 


beyond the troop, and the startled wilde- 
beest, turned from their point, sweep 
round and head to the right. Another 
longish gallop, and the same tactics are 
repeated. Now the dark troop, bewildered 
out of their habitual caution, again wheel 
round, and this time charge almost in 
line right across the front of the horseman. 
It is a magnificent sight. As they pass 
within two hundred and fifty yards, the 
Englishman dismounts, takes steady aim, 
and fires. That loud ‘ zwack,’ as a Boer 
would call it—plain as a bullet upon a barn- 
door—tells that one of the big bulls is hard 
hit. Again turned from their course, the 
troop bear right-handed and gallop on. 
Now they sink below a swelling of the 
plain, and are hidden for a few moments. 
As the horseman gallops up, he sees over 
the brow, two hundred yards away, the 
wildebeest, now at a stand, halted to 
take stock of their pursuer. Nearest to 
him, lagging a little, is the wounded bull. 
Another bullet is put into him: and, at the 
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report, away the troop scours again. But 
the big shaggy bull is now failing fast ; 
he cannot maintain his place with his 
fellows, now hasting full tilt right across 
the plain. His pace grows slower, and he 
drops far behind. In a few minutes the 
hunter is within fifty yards. He leaps off 
once more, fires another shot, and, with 
the drive of the solid Martini-Henri bullet. 
the wildebeest sinks softly down, curls 
up exactly as does a sleepy dog, his limbs 
relax, and he is beyond his troubles.” 

As a “mighty hunter,” Mr. Bryden is 
fit to be named with F. C. Selous. Asa 


writer on sport in savage lands he has few 


rivals. I cannot close my notice of his 
clever book without reference to his vivid 
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word-portrait of the Transvaal Boer. He is, 
says Mr. Bryden, “‘a man of strong, loose- 
knit frame. His hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion are very swarthy—attributes which 
have descended to him from some 
Huguenot ancestor. His long unkempt 
hair falls about his ears and neck. His 
vast beard has lost some of its true colour 
from incessant exposure to the sun, and is 
tanned to a kind of rusty black.” This 
sounds a scarcely flattering portrait of the 
physical attributes of ‘“‘Oom Paul’s” 
brethren and subjects. But there is the 
ring of truth about it, as about most of 
the author’s word-sketching. I could 
wish that the volume was more fully illus- 
trated. 
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HERRICK TO HIS MUSE.—I. 
Illustrated by Stephen Reid. 


Whither, mad maiden, wilt thou roam ? 
Far safer ’twere to stay at home ; 
Where thou mayst sit, and piping please 
The poor and private cottages, 

Since cots and hamlets best agree 

With this thy meaner minstrelsy, 

There with the reed thou mayst express 
The shepherd’s fleecy happiness. 

And with thy Eclogues intermix 

Some smooth and harmless Bucolics, 
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HERRICK TO HIS MUSE.—II. 


There, on a hillock, thou mayst sing 
Unto a handsome shepherdling, 

Or to a girl that keeps the neat, 

With breath more sweet than violet. 
There, there, perhaps such lines as these 
May take the simple villages ; 

But for the court, the country wit, 

Is despicable unto it, —— 









































HERRICK TO HIS MUSE.-III. 





Stay then at home, and do not go, 

Or fly abroad to seek for woe ; 

Contempts in courts and cities dwell ; 

No critic haunts the poor man’s cell, 

Where thou mayst hear thine own lines read, 
By no one tongue there censuréd, 

That man’s unwise will search for ill, 

And may prevent it sitting still. 


“ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE.” 


A STORY OF WEST AFRICA. 


BY HESKETH BELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


EAVEN forbid, dear 
reader, that you 
should ever see that 
pestiferous part of 
West Africa known 
as the Gold Coast! 
It is the very last 

place the Creator made, and it looks like 
a piece of job work. 

Those whose cruel fate takes them to 
the Gold Coast catch their first glimpse of 
that dismal shore from the deck of one of 
the steamers that ply from Liverpool to 
West Africa, carrying a little crowd of 
half-dead missionaries, impecunious offi- 
cials, traders sober and otherwise, and a 
mixed assortment of other things. 

The shore for three hundred miles 
along the Gold Coast is one of the 
dreariest sights to be seen on God’s earth. 
Flat! flat as a mud-bank—it seems to 
drag itself surreptitiously out of the reach 
of the thundering surf that beats on the 
sandy strand, and looks as if it were 
ashamed of itself for trying to add one 
more plague-spot to this not over-healthy 
globe of ours. 

Beyond the line of snowy surf and the 
narrow ribbon of sand you can just see a 
low-lying strip of olive-coloured scrub. 
The spray-laden wind that blows off 
the Atlantic shaves it like a knife, and 
only here and there a tufty-headed “ gru- 
gru” palm rises from the surrounding 
jungle, after a desperate struggle with the 
tangled undergrowth that clings round its 
bole. For miles and miles you'll not see 
a house or a hut, nor the slightest sign 
of human habitation; nothing but the 


everlasting mangrove scrub that yields no 
good to man or beast, andttells a malarious 
tale of fetid swamps below. Ugh! The 
very Abomination of Desolation! 

Farther inland there are hills and 
valleys clothed with gorgeous vegetation, 
they say; but they are a long way off 
and do not appear in the picture. Out of 
fairness to the Gold Coast it ought per- 
haps to be admitted that a few localities 
are not quite so forbidding in aspect as 
that which is here depicted. In one or 
two districts the hills come down within a 
measurable distance of the sea, and raise 
the dignity of the land above the level of 
a mud-bank, but nevertheless there is very 
little country that could be called pretty, 
and, for the purposes of this story, I have 
chosen to specially draw your attention to 
the least attractive part of this God-for- 
saken land. 

A few months ago a straggling pro- 
cession meandered along one of the muddy 
paths that pass for roads in West Africa. 
The track was cut through the grey-green 
scrub that fringed the shore. On the 
land side the ‘‘ bush” was dense as a 
brick-wall, and on the left the broad- 
leaved shrubs waged a stubborn fight with 
the great rollers that everlastingly break 
on that surf-bound coast. 

In some places, where the creeping 
undergrowth, encroaching inch by inch 
on the yellow sand, had got the upper 
hand, the road lay several yards from the 
shore and burrowed like a tunnel through 
the jungle, while farther on, again, the 
waves sometimes gained the victory, and 
the path was wind-swept by the salt-laden 
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breeze. In one spot the conquering surf 
had carried the war right in the enemy’s 
country, and a tattered bunch of seaweed 
lay in the very middle of the track, like 
a gage flung down with a challenge to 
mortal combat! 

The rains were setting in and a dull 
erey sky, that took the colour out of 
everything, threatened with torrents the 
dismal scene. Half a dozen sturdy Fanti 
carriers, with travel-worn boxes on théir 
heads, came first, stepping along in single 
file according to the changeless African 
custom. 

Their bodies were bare, save for the 
loin-cloths they wore, and their umber- 
coloured skins looked like brown velvet. 
One of them carried a small uniform-case, 
whereon, in spite of the scratches, dents, 
and stains that told of many journeys, the 
name “ John Jervis” could still be faintly 
deciphered. Another carried a battered 
wooden package, locally known as a 
“Chop-box,” and through its broken lid 
there protruded the necks of a couple of 
bottles, the spout of a kettle, and the long 
handle of a frying-pan. The things had 
evidently been thrown in anyhow, and a 
loaf of mouldy-looking bread was jammed 
up against the smutty bottom of a sauce- 
pan, while a couple of soiled forks were 
stuck into an opened tin of corned beef. 
Heavy drops of rain fell now and then, 
and dripped through the broken lid into 
the bread and beef, and the creature who 
carried the baggage was too lazy to think 
of doing anything to save his master’s 
food. 

A few yards behind came four bearers 
carrying a canvas hammock shaded by a 
ragged blue awning which was tilted a 
little so as to let the rain run off. The 
hammock, as usual in West Africa, was 
slung on a pole, and cross-pieces were 
fitted at either end of it resting on the 
heads of two men in front and two men 
behind. 

In some places the road was especially 


execrable. The goose-track that ser- 
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pentined so as to miss the stray stones, 
that the natives were too lazy to kick out 
of the way, was often nothing more than a 
running gutter worn deep by the feet of 
heavy-laden carriers, and as the sweating 
hammock-men slipped and stumbled on 
the greasy clay, the muscles on their sturdy 
necks jerked as if they would break. 

Now and again, when a jolt was par- 
ticularly sudden, a groan would be heard 
issuing from the hammock, ending with a 
sigh that told of weary suffering. Poor 
Jack Jervis was down with a bad “ go” of 
fever. He lay at full length in the ham- 
mock, and, though the day was steamy 
and the temperature ninety in the shade, 
his teeth chattered with ague and his thin 
brown hands pulled the travelling-rug 
closer up around his neck. There were 
dark blue circles around his eyes that 
spoke of racking headaches, and the lines 
on his brow contracted with every undula- 
tion of the canvas that was stretched under 
him. In spite of a four-days’ beard that 
bristled on his chin, and hair that had not 
known the barber’s touch for many a day, 
he was still a good-looking fellow, and the 
long straight limbs and square shoulders 
that feverishly moved under the plaid rug 
indicated the proportions of one of those 
fine young animals, of whom scores may 
be seen any afternoon on the Piccadilly 
pavement. 

His carriers were an unbroken crew, 
collected in a hurry, and who had scarcely 
ever had a hammock-pole upon their 
heads. They stumbled along with jolts 
and jerks, and the undulating motion of 
the canvas, beginning like a wave at the 
head and ending in a ripple at the feet, 
was absolutely unendurable. 

Most men, under those circumstances, 
would have preferred to walk, but that 
was now out of the question with Jack 
Jervis. He held the appointment of 
Travelling Commissioner in the Gold 
Coast Colony, and a series of expeditions 
during the rainy season in districts that 
were notably malarious had brought on a 
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succession of fevers that were making a 
wreck of him. 

Three days before he had been com- 
paratively “ fit,” and the cruel jolting of 
the hammock and the thirst that was 
turning his tongue to tinder made him 
look back with much longing to the 
creature comforts he had left behind. 
Axim was not much of a place, to be 
sure, and the smells at night were viru- 
lent, but Jervis, for all that, wished himself 
back in the quaint old fort where the 
District Commissioner and the Doctor 
had their quarters. That whitewashed 
bastion, with the old guns peeping 
harmlessly out of the embrasures on the 
crowded mud-huts below, had seemed 
very pleasant in the moonlight, and his 
last evening with Morby had been very 
different to the sort of thing which would 
be his portion for many days to come. 

White men of the right sort are not 
thick as locusts in West Africa, but 
Morby was a real good one. He and 


Jervis had only foregathered once or 


twice before, but they had chummed at 
once. The night before Jervis had 
started on his journey, they had dragged 
their long wicker chairs, after dinner, out 
on the square-flagged bastion, and, with 
cool drinks and tobacco close at hand on 
the low parapet, the evening had sped in 
a hugely pleasant manner. The moon- 
light was not bright enough to dim the 
stars in the dark blue sky above, and the 
quaint refrain of an African canoe-song 
in the far distance only served to accen- 
tuate the peaceful silence of their imme- 
diate surroundings. 

“* Now, what the deuce brought you out 
to this cursed hole, Jervis?” asked the 
Commissioner, as he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe against the parapet and 
proceeded to fill again from a dirty old 
pouch. “I’ve told youmy yarn, old chap, 
so now let’s hear your romantic tale. 
Was it a girl—or the Jews—or the gee- 
gees?” Morby’s narration had comprised 
unedifying samples of all three categories, 
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and his tale had been very similar to 
those which might be told by many a 
** younger son” working out his salvation 
—or the other thing—in the Colonies. 

“* My yarn, dear man, isn’t a patch on 
yours, and most uninteresting. My 
troubles began just two years ago. I was 
then in the 54th, and we were out in camp 
at Delhi. You told me you knew Sanford * 
of ours, so I dare say you heard a good 
deal about us from him. I was putting 
in a ripping good time; had very fair 
cattle, and very little to grumble about all 
round. But it was too good to last. 
One morning a wire came, simply saying 
that my poor old governor had died 
suddenly. He had been awfully good 
to me, and I was much cut up. What 
made it harder to bear was the fact that 
my mother was left practically penniless. 
For a long time I couldn’t make it out. 
My father had always seemed well off, and 
was very generous to me. However, to 
make a long story short, it turned out that 
he had lost heavily in many of his invest- 
ments. To make it up he dabbled in 
Stocks, of which he knew very little ; 
everything went, and the shock of dis- 
covering one morning that he was a 
ruined man killed him in five minutes.” 

* Ah ! Just like poor old Jeffries’ case,” 
murmured Morby. ‘“ Awfully sorry for 
you, old chap. And then I suppose you 
got this billet out here. They say this is 
the land of the three D’s—the Drunkards, 
the Desperates, and the Destitutes! I 
was in the first two categories, and I 
suppose you filled the bill for the third.” 

“Quite so,” answered Jervis, smiling. 
‘IT was just as stony-broke as most of us. 
Of course, I could not remain in the 
Service. My mother was practically 
dependent on me, and I had to do some- 
thing. I tried all sorts of influence which 
I thought in the old days would have 
backed me up. It was the usual thing. 
‘*1’m awfullysorry for you, my dear fellow,” 
they would all say, “and you may count 
on my doing all I can There are such a 
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host of applicants, though, for every billet 
that’s going, that I fear-you-may ‘have to 
wait some time.” 

“T couldn’t wait, and at last I thought 
myself devilish lucky to get this billet 
from the Colonial Office. . Five hundred 
a year and a travelling allowance of ten 
bob a day is not bad, and I can remit 
half my pay.” 

“ Five thousand a year is the very least 
that a man ought to get for coming out to 
this confounded hole,” growled Morby, 
who was quite rabid on the subject of 
the Gold Coast climate. “I believe the 
C.O. has an idea that this place is a sort 
of sanatorium.” 

“T don’t know about that. At the 
Colonial Office I was given such an 
account of the place that if I had not 
been utterly desperate I would have 
turned and fled precipitately. I was 
warned that the climate was only two 
degrees better than Hell, or words to that 
effect ; that the death-rate would depopu- 
late most places; that the pension, 
though liberal, had seldom been applied 
for, and they concluded by hoping that I 
was not a married man. No, I must say 
they were very decent about it. I did not 
come out under any false pretences, and 
I was told frankly that, while the death- 
rate was certainly high, the prospects of 
promotion were enhanced thereby.” 

“Well, you’re nearly due for leave, 
aren’t you? Lucky dog! I’ve got another 
seven months to do, curse it!” sighed 
the Commissioner ; ‘‘and it’s five to one 
that I shall slip into one of those vacant 
graves out there before the end of it.” 

“Oh buck up, old man. You've got 
the biues ; get the Medico to give you 
some pills. Seven months slip away like 
nothing, and I must say my year seems to 
have flown by almost without my knowing 
it. I’ve had several bad shots of fever, 
off and on, as you know, and that last 
‘go,’ up in Kwahu, nearly doubled me 
up. But I feel fairly fit now, and can 
hardly realise that in three weeks more I 
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ought to be disappearing away over the 
horizon there.- --By- Jove! it seems too 
good to be true!” and Jervis’ eyes almost 
filled, while a lump rose in his throat as 
he thought of his mother and the other 
dear one, far away, who were anxiously 
counting the days until they saw his face 
again. 

In accounting to Morby for the circum- 
stances that had brought him to the Gold 
Coast, he had skipped out a good many 
details which were very near and dear to 
his heart. Most men are reluctant, at 
any time, to talk even to their best friend 
of the girl they love, and Morby’s tale 
had savoured so much of the ballet, the 
racecourse, and of other equally charming 
iniquities, that Jervis could not bring 
himself even to mention the name of his 
cousin, sweet Mary Danby. The other 
man’s story had conjured up the light of 
London Town, and it seemed as if a cloud 
of atmosphere that reeked of liquor and 
smoke, with the sound of clinking glasses, 
had gradually settled around the two as 
they sat on the moon-lit bastion. 

And now, as the sick man lay with 
aching limbs in the jolting hammock, it 
seemed to him an age since he had left 
the old fort at Axim. Instructions had 
suddenly come from the Governor for 
him to proceed without delay to a distant 
outpost on the borders of the Colony, 
where he was to settle a dispute between 
two chiefs who were wrangling about their 
right over a ferry. However, it was prob- 
ably not a complicated affair, and he had 
counted on being back at headquarters 
within a month, just in time to catch the 
homeward-bound steamer that would call 
at Cape Coast. 


The day after the 


leaving Axim 
autumn rains had set in with a vengeance. 
A thorough soaking had given him a chill, 
and a night spent in the open on the edge 
of a mangrove swamp had brought on 


a severe relapse of fever. During the 
last two days his condition had become 
rapidly worse, and the poor fellow was 
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being carried along by his hammock- 
men more dead than alive. 

A strong breeze was blowing in from 
the sea, and now and again, when the 
narrow path lost itself on the seashore, 
the salt spray would sweep round the 
hammock like a winding-sheet. The rain 
began to descend in torrents, and the 
dark grey sky looked as if it held a tor- 
nado in reserve ready to burst. The ham- 
mock was drenched, and a little rivulet 
of rain trickled down the pole, making 
a small pool where the canvas sagged, 

“Joe! Joe! Where are you?” feebly 
called the white man, as he wearily tried 
to raise himself on his elbow to look for 
his servant. But “Joe” was nearly a 
mile behind, leisurely walking along under 
an umbrella, and carrying on his head, 
carefully folded up, the waterproof sheet 
that his master was longing for. After 
another half hour of slipping and stumb- 
ling on the part of the hammock-men over 
the greasy ground, the little procession 
at last entered the evil-smelling fishing 


village where Jervis had arranged to 


spend the night. It was only a small 
collection of mud-huts clustered round 
the walls of a grim old fort that frowned 
over the bay at its base. Never was there 
such a place for old forts and batteries as 
the Gold Coast! In the days of old, 
when the barracoons were full of cargoes 
of “black ivory” waiting to be shipped 
across the ocean to the distant isles of 
the West, forts built of hewn stone, and 
mounting many a long nine-pounder, 
dotted the shore of Guinea and protected 
the interests of the British, French, 
Portuguese, and Dutch “ Adventurers ” 
who claimed the right of trading for the 
black skins of the native population. Most 
of these old castles now lie masses of 
picturesque ruin. Great trees grow in the 
dried-up moats; clumps of guinea-grass 
flourish in the roofless quarters ; the rusty 
guns on -the bastions have fallen away 
from the carriages that could no longer 
bear their weight, and they lie about in 
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helpless disorder, covered with masses of 
tangled vines that seem to be trying to 
smother away from sight the murderous 
works of forgotten generations. 

A few of these forts are, however, kept 
in fair order by the Colonial Government 
to serve as police stations and quarters 
for the principal officials in the outlying 
districts of the Gold Coast. The Bein 
Fort was one of those that was barely 
kept from falling to pieces, and a coloured 
caretaker, who was also Customs officer, 
policeman, postman, and everything else, 
received the weary traveller at the. gate of 
the fort. 

Poor Jervis was so weak that he could 
hardly stand when the men helped him 
out ot the soaking hammock, and in a 
feeble voice he ordered the caretaker to 
show him the room that was set aside 
for travelling officials. It was a dismal 
chamber, in a little tower that looked out 
on the moat. An official of the Public 
Works Department had patched up the 
place so as to make it fairly habitable, and 
he had used the only paints that happened 
to be in stock. These happened to be 
iron-grey and black, and the funereal 
aspect of the room with its sombre walls 
and ceiling painted black was enough to 
put even a healthy person in a despon- 
dent condition. 

.Jervis shuddered as he was shown into 
the room, and he caught himself wonder- 
ing whether a coffin could go easily down 
those narrow stairs. The ceaseless down- 
pour that streamed past the solitary 
casement excluded nearly every gleam 
of light, and the place looked like a 
dungeon. The drenched carriers trooped 
into the room, and deposited their loads 
on the floor, and the wet prints of their 
bare feet looked uncanny on the grey- 
painted boards. 

While his servant proceeded to unpack 
and rig up his camp-bed, Jervis lay limply 
in the canvas chair which one of the men 
had set down for him, and he proceeded 
to question the caretaker. 
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“Tam afraid I am going to be ill,” he 
said, looking pensively at his thin worn 
hands. “ How long will it take for a 
messenger to go to Chama and get the 
doctor to come here?” 

“About two days, I tink, Sah!” 
answered the man in the cheerful tone 
affected by natives when imparting bad 
news. “And I tink I hear say dat de 
doctah was be going to Cape Coast, 
Sah.” 

“Oh dear!” said the white man, half 
unconsciously, and, with a heavy sigh, he 
drew his hands down his sunken cheeks. 
He opened a despatch-box, and, with 
tremulous fingers, scribbled a few words 
in pencil. Then, handing the paper to 
the man, he ordered him to send a bearer 
off with it immediately. “It may catch 
him after all,” thought Jervis, “ and I dare 
say Manford won’t mind the journey 
much ; he’s an awfully good chap. But 
no! though—give me the letter back, 
Mr. Kuffi; don’t trouble about the bearer. 
Dr. Manford is just due for leave, I know, 
and if he does not get away by the 
steamer that will call next week at Chama 
he won’t be able to get away till God 
knows when! He was seedy when I 
last heard, and probably wants his leave 
badly. I've got plenty of quinine, and 
a night’s rest will do me a lot of good.” 

“Yessah!” acquiesced the caretaker. 
“Dat right, Sah! De last time I send 
for Doctah Manford, it was for Captain 
Bulwer, who catch fever in dis bery 
room ; and when de doctah done come, 
de Captain he been dead five hours al- 
ready. He die in dat same corner dere, 
Sah, so all de expensive journey was all 
for nuttin !” 

“Oh man! Go away! Go to the 
devil !” exclaimed the sick man, with a 
flare-up of his old self, and the humbled 
official betook himself in haste out of the 
dismal chamber, leaving the traveller to 
the resources of his servant. 

“Poor Bulwer,” murmured Jervis. 
“ Deuced hard luck to peg out as he did, 


just as he was due for leave, and going 
home to be married. Why! it’s just my 
case too!” and the poor fellow sighed 
deeply. ‘Pooh! I’m not half as bad as 
Bulwer was though,” he added quickly, 
shaking himself together, “and I'll be all 
right to-morrow. I ought to eat some- 
thing before turning in; I’m so infernally 
weak. Here, Joe! What can you give 
me for chop? Is there any more of that 
soup-stuff left ? ” 

Joe rummaged about in the “ Chop- 
box,” and turned on to the floor the 
smutty saucepan, the soddened loaf, and 
the tin of corned beef that was half full 
of rain water. “No Sah! No more 
Liebig live, an’ de milk done finish too,” 
answered the boy in West Africanese, 
making a hideous clatter with the cook- 
ing pots. 

“Oh, I can’t eat that beastly stuff!” 
exclaimed the sick man, while the very 
sight of the semi-raw beef filled him with 
nausea. “ Here, boy, go and buy a fowl 
in the village and see if you can make me 
some broth. Or wait a minute—you 
had better first finish rigging up my bed. 
I'll take a big dose of quinine and have a 
good sweat!” 

The comfortless couch was at last made 
ready. One of its legs had been broken 
by a careless carrier, and the bed had to 
be propped up with one of the wooden 
boxes. Shivering with ague, Jervis 
poured into a glass of water an enor- 
mous dose of quinine, and at a gulp tossed 
off the bitter potion. His head was 
swimming, and it seemed as if some sort 
of clockwork machine was whizzing round 
his brain. He felt too chilly to take his 
damp clothes off, and, with a sigh of ex- 
haustion, the poor fellow threw himself on 
the canvas bed. 

The room was in complete silence. 
The servant had gone to look for one of 
the skinny fowls that feed on the garbage 
of an African village, and the carriers 
were squatting under a shed in the court- 
yard below, eating their evening meal of 
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kanky” and rotting fish. The heavy 

rain still poured in a ceaseless torrent, 
and the great drops pattered mournfully 
on the sill of the narrow window. The 
dismal room was almost in darkness, and 
weird black shadows deepened in the 
corners. It was queer to think of the 
strange scenes that had been enacted in 
that very chamber a hundred years ago! 
[he fort was an old Dutch one, and 
baggy-breeched Mynheers, with pigtails 
and three-cornered hats, had probably 
haggled here with rascally slavers over 
the price of the unhappy blacks who filled 
the barracoons below ! 

With a weary sigh that rose from the 
bottom of his heart, Jervis thought of his 
dear ones at home, and he wondered 
whether he would ever see their loved 
faces again. He was glad they could not 
see him now in his wretched surroundings, 
and he smiled in his pain when thinking 
of his old “ Mater’s” exclamations of 
horror if she could only see the rickety 
bed and the horrid clammy beef! Sweet 
Mary, too—the dear girl! Ah! how 
he longed for the next three weeks to 
pass, and with what delight he would step 
on board the steamer that would take 
him back to her! His head throbbed as 
if it would burst, an: his lips felt like 
shrunken flannel, but still the sick man 
built his castles in the air. He would be 
all right again in a couple of days, and 
able to settle the Aa/azver with the Chiefs. 
He was sure the matter could be decided 
in less than a week. He could then work 
gradually back to Cape Coast, inspecting 
the roads on the way, and as the Governor 
had already given him his leave papers, 
he would just be able to catch the home- 
ward-bound boat on the 22nd. 

These happy plans seemed to calm the 
throbbing in his head; the fever was 
abating—he was sure. A profuse pers- 
piration marked the turning-point, and 
he was just dozing off into a sweet sleep, 
when his black servant touched him on 


the shoulder. ‘‘ Massa! Massa! Wake 
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up. Your soup done ready—he plenty 
hot! Drink um quick, and he do um 
good,” and the willing creature held close 
to the sick man’s face a bowl full of 
greasy yellow mess, wherein great frag- 
ments of half-cooked onions floated with 
the fat. 

One look at the contents of the bowl 
sufficed. ‘“ Oh!—take the beastly stuff 


away, Joe, and let me sleep.” And witha 
shudder, Jervis turned his face to the wall. 


There was a dense fog outside, and the 
streets were ankle-deep in half-melted 
snow and slush, but those facts only made 
the little drawing-room in West Kensing- 
ton appear all the more cosy. The lamps 
were not yet alight, and the little jets of 
gas that spurted out of the glowing coals 
in the grate, threw strange shadows on the 
ceiling, and lit up with fantastic gleams 
the faces in the picture frames. 

With a little tea-table beside her, an 
old lady, with silvery hair, sat in a com- 
fortable arm-chair close to the cheery 
hearth. Mrs. Jervis’ feet rested on a 
leopard-skin rug that her son had sent 
her from the Gold Coast, and the widow 
gazed pensively at the strange figures in 
the fire. A happy smile played about her 
lips, and the corners of her mouth twitched 
with the action of pleasant thoughts. In 
her plump, white hands lay a letter, and 
the familiar scrawling handwriting was 
dearer to her mother’s heart than any- 
thing in the wide world. It had arrived 
an hour before, and she had devoured 
every word with breathless cagerness. 
Though she could remember almost every 
line, from the first to the signature, she 
thought the pleasure had been too short, 
and, once more unfolding the crackling 
sheets, the fond mother held the letter 
down to the bright glow of the fire, and 
slowly read it through again. And so it 
ran :— 

* Axim, Gold Coast, 
13th November. 

“Dearest Little MoTHer,—I can 

3A2 
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hardly realise that, in less than a month 
from now, I shall have done my year of 
service here and will be on my way to see 
you and sweet Marie again. Although it is 
twelve months since I said au revoir to 
you both at Liverpool—and do you re- 
member how damp it all was on those 
wretched docks, and how dismal were all 
your forebodings?—the year seems to 
have flown! It really is nothing at all 
of an absence, and now I can scarcely 
believe that I am going to have six long 
months in good old England with you 
both—my dear ones ! 

“I’m scribbling this in the Court-room 
at Axim Fort, as it is the coolest spot in the 
place. Morby, the Commissioner, who is 
an awfully good sort, is hearing a case in 
which all the witnesses are lying through 
thick and thin, and there is such a fom- 
tomming going on in the town below that 
you must not wonder if this epistle is a 
bit jerky and disconnected. 

“TI hoped that I would have been left 
here in peace until the arrival of the 
homeward mail, but the ‘ Powers that be’ 
have thought fit to send me off on one 
more jaunt through the ‘bush.’ I’m just 


off to the Appolonia country, and as I 


have not been round there before, I am 
rather looking forward to it. It is a great 
place for curios, and I hope to bring you 
back quite a collection of idols, fetishes, 
and such-like. 

“I’ve been doing any amount of work 
since I last wrote. The Governor seems 
to think I am cut out for the ‘ Bush- 
work,’ and does not let the grass grow 
under my feet. Since I last wrote, I have 
been right up in the Kwahu country, 
where I had to administer a thorough 
‘wigging’ to an insolent king who 
wouldn't keep his roads clean. When I 
told him that the ‘Great White Queen ’ 
was very angry with him—that’s the way 
we always talk to the darkies about Her 
Majesty—he had the cheek to say that 
‘The Great White Queen was very far 
away, and that he was King of Kwahu !’ 
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A few timely references to the fate of the 
King of Krepee, who was a much bigger 
‘pot’ than he, brought the beggar to his 
senses, and before I left his wretched 
country I had the satisfaction of seeing a 
good large gang at work on each of the 
principal trade-roads. 

“Tt was a very uncomfortable jaunt 
though, and all the road from Kwahu 
was so low and swampy that I got a nasty 
little dose of fever. It was only a trifle, 
so don’t worry yourself, Mater dear. I 
had plenty of medicines and strengthening 
food, and so, though I had no doctor 
with me, I was right as a trivet again in a 
couple of days, and now I feel as fit as a 
fiddle. 

*T expect you will find me a bit thinner 
when you see me, but that is only due to 
the amount of travelling that I have had 
to do during the last twelve months. I 
shall be horribly fat again in no time, 
when I get my fork into one of those 
lovely apple dumplings that you used to 
make for me when I was a kid. 

“It’s no use my telling you any more of 
my news this time, Aetite Afere, as I shall 
be having splendid long yarns with you 
both in less than a month from now. I 
think I may possibly have some very good 
news to give you though, and while I 
don’t count upon it, the Governor hinted 
the other day that I had a very good 
chance of getting a billet which I have had 
my eye upon in Ceylon, when I get home. 
Wouldn’t that be ripping? The climate 
there is splendid. Dear old Mary and I 
will get spliced, and we would all go out 
and live together in Ceylon, where there is 
any amount of polo, and dances, and all 
sorts of jolly things that one does not get 
in this God-forsaken country. However, 
don’t run away and count too much on 
all this, you dear sanguine old Mater, be- 
cause it may turn out a bubble after all. 

“Can’t write any more now, as the mail 
bag is just being closed. I'll be sending a 
yarn to ‘Sweet Marie’ next week, when I 
get back to Cape Coast. 





Slowly read it through again. 
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“ Au revoir, and a bientét, my dear 
ones. 
“ Your affectionate son, 
* JACK JERVIS.” 


The widow had scarcely finished her 
second perusal of her son’s letter, when a 
merry voice was heard for an instant on 
the stair, and a girl cheerily entered the 
room. She looked thorough-bred, and 
remarkably pretty besides. A_ black 
feather boa around her throat made a 
becoming frame for the bright Aiguant 
features. Her eyes shone with an open 
frank expression, and her small white 
teeth glistened as they caught the glow 
of the fire. 

‘‘ Here’s a letter, auntie dear,” she said, 
as with a clever turn of the wrist she 
sent the missive whizzing into the old 
lady's lap. “Open it quick! I’m dying 
of curiosity about it, for it has an official- 
looking coat-of-arms on the back with 
‘Colonial Office’ marked upon it. What 
can it be about?” and Mary Danby leant 
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affectionately over the widow’s shoulder 
in merry anticipation. 

Slowly, and with tremulous fingers, the 
old lady broke the long envelope. She 
unfolded the sheet of foolscap, and in 
letters of fire the words burnt themselves 
into the eyes of the two women. 


“ Colonial Office, Downing Street, 
* 29th November, 189— 

“DeaR MapbAM,—lIt is with sincere 
regret that we find it our painful duty to 
acquaint you of the death, on the 16th 
inst. from malarial fever, of your son, Mr. 
John Jervis, Travelling Commissioner of 
the Gold Coast Colony. 

“The sad news was conveyed to us to- 
day in a cablegram from the Governor of 
that Colony, and no details can be re- 
ceived until the arrival of the mail, which 
is due on the 5th proximo. 

“Mr. Jervis was a most promising officer, 
and he had gained the high esteem of all 
who knew him. We beg to assure you of our 
sincere sympathy in your bereavement.” 
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Neuilly Fair. 


ROUND AND ABOUT A PARIS FAIR. 


WRITTEN 


N probably no city of like size and 
| importance are Fairs so frequent and 
so popular at almost all times of the year 
as in Paris. There is the great Fair of 


"ain a’ Epices (Gin- 
ger-bread Fair) held 
in the late spring, 
to which poor and 
rich flock. And 
there are the 
numerous other 
foires which take 
place at various 
times during the 
year on the heights 
of Montmartre, 
near the Avenue de 
Clichy,orat Neuilly, 
where that suburb 
clings to the skirts 
of Paris near the 
Porte Maillot, none 
more enjoyable or 
better patronised 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY CLIVE 


The Devineuses. 


HOLLAND. 


on Fétes and Sundays, and during the 
fine, long July evenings than the last 
named. None certainly is more pictur- 
esque or possesses more curious interest. 


“All the fun of 
the fair” has long 
ago in England be- 
come a misleading 
description of a few 
booths, a conjurer 
or two, a fire-eater 
(perhaps), immortal 
Punch and Judy, 
and possibly a 
“penny gaff” ora 
small circus. At 
the Fair at Neuilly 
the term embraces 
almost everything 
in the way of shows 
and side-shows that 
can be imagined. 

The continued 
successand survival 
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The Premiére Danseuse. 


of the foire in Paris is doubtless owing to 
the fact that at such times of gaiety the 
Parisian is a true cosmopolitan, and on 
the horses of a steam round-about playing 
on a brazen-lunged organ the “ Washing- 
ton Post” or “ Boulanger March” are to 
be seen the blue bloused p’sit ouvrier 
madly careering next the immaculately clad 
Parisian masher, and the soberly dressed 
if frisky grisette alongside the ‘“‘dame of 
high degree” with her fluttering silken 
and lace skirts. 

The booths and shows stretch in one 
long line along both sides of the wide road- 
way which is spanned with multitudinous 
festoons of different coloured celluloid 
globes strung from Venetian masts, which 
at nightfall will suddenly become illumin- 
ated and dance in the faint breeze like 
many coloured eyes of gigantic fireflies. 

Quite at the entrance of the line of 


booths stands an old man with a 
red Turkish fez—minus the tassel 
—whose boast it is that he has, with 
one or two “misses,” attended 
every Paris and many provincial 
fairs since the war. His fore is 
the amateur strong man’s trick of 
breaking bits of stone on his chest 
with a stone-breaker’s hammer. He 
is an interesting old fellow with 
plenty to tell of the siege, and with 
a slice on his arm received from 
a Prussian sabre at Gravelotte. 
Most days he has his little ring of 
admiring gamins round him who 
profess to be profoundly impressed 
by his skill. 

Of course, his feats are all, more 
or less, tricks, but the good-natured 
onlookers toss in a two sou piece 
when the hat comes round and 
ejaculate “wonderful” to the old 
fellow who is so proud of his own 
performance. 

On the left, just across the road, 
the “‘ Universe Theatre ” is about to 
commence its ‘‘soul-stirring drama 
of sensations, including two ballets 

of action.” On the platform or stage, 
which runs the whole length of its front, 
gaudy with red and gold paint and hair- 
raising scenes, spiritedly executed in oils 
and hung as panels between the stucco 
Corinthian columns, are alternately loung- 
ing and pirouetting a handful of corps de 
ballet in the briefest of tarletan skirts and 
the most aggressive of pink cotton “tights.” 
Most of the girls are made hideous in their 
“‘make-up” by the searching sunlight, 
and seem to realise the fact and look self- 
conscious and uncomfortable in conse- 
quence. The premitre danseuse, a good- 
looking woman who, the man at the drum 
(after a vigorous attack upon that instru- 
ment) informs the gaping sightseers, “ has 
danced before crowned heads at the 
opera,” has a corner of the stage to herself 
jutting out on a level with the heads of the 
passers-by whereon she languidly performs 
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a pas de fascination, and, as the man with 
the drum says, “‘ gives a taste of the attrac- 
tions within.” 

At length a paying audience is secured. 
The danseuses vanish through the painted 
canvas door. A franc admits to the 
stalls; there are four persons who have 
been guilty of this extravagance ; and the 
curtain, after a brief delay during which 
sundry towzled heads are furtively thrust 
round the corner of the act-drop for a 
last look at the house, is rung up. The 
first part is a “ Drama of Passion” of the 
Empire Period, and if the hero is a trifle 
unversed in Court manners, and the 
heroine (a pretty “ Maid of the Inn”)a 
over-emotional, their “ carryings 
on” do not fail to elicit rounds of 
rapturous applause from the audience 
thick in twenty-five and fifty centime 
seats. Part two is a Ballet Divertissement, 
and, if the dresses are 
somewhat travel-worn and 
tawdry, the dancing proves 
to be of a far higher order 
of excellence than might 
have been expected. 

Out into the brilliant 
sunlight, and a little farther 
along the now thronged 
roadway between the lines 
of booths and side-shows, 
we find a gigantic swing- 
boat, in which a stout 
papa and his small son 
are ensconced vainly en- 
deavouring to “ scrape the 
sky.” In close proximity 
is the “ Grand Anatomical 
Museum,” which (if one 
may believe the placard 
outside) has been visited 
during the last twelve 
years by 2,456,781. per- 
sons—children under 
twelve not admitted—and, 
at twenty-five to fifty cen- 
times an admission, has 
earned several fortunes for 
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successive owners. Here the curious, and 
it may be added, it is to be hoped callous, 
may see wax models of various cutaneous 
diseases, all possible accidents and 
surgical operations, and various other 
horrors too numerous to mention. -As a 
warning to its fashionable patrons of the 
softer sex, there are included three or 
four lifesize figures showing the evil 
effects of the fifteen-inch waist, for which 
extreme devotees of the fickle Goddess 
La Mode are supposed to have so great 
an affection. 

From the depressing influence of the 
Museum it is but a few steps to the 
“pitch” of a street tumbler who, with his 
small wife, the assistance of the dog and 
a small boy or two from the ranks of the 
audience, performs some really clever 
and laughable feats. “Oh yes; we go 
to all the Fairs. We have walked from 
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Marseilles since March with here and 
there a lift by the way: the life—oh, it’s 
rough enough; not much to be done 
when the winter comes. Eh Angéle?” 
And the little woman who seemed to 
possess an indiarubber backbone untied 
herself from a knot and replied dolefully, 
‘‘Ah, no. The winter is no joke at all.” 

“My beautiful gentleman,” a voice 


interrupted, “‘this is lovely attar ; real 


You must buy it for your 
We swung round to find a 


attar of rose. 
sweetheart.” 
well-fed sub- 
ject of the 
“unspeakable 
Turk ” at our 
elbow; sala- 
aming obse- 
quiously with 
the commer- 
cial humility 
of his race. 
We did not 
wantthe “real 
veritable at- 
tar,” but as 
he was _per- 
sistent and 
moreover 
added, “you 
no buy, I no 
talk,” a bottle 
eventually, 
and after 
much bar- 
gaining, changed hands at one-fourth the 
price first asked, and two people seemed 
satisfied. ‘“‘Have you, fine gentleman, 
visited the magnificent ‘Oriental Hareem,’ 
just down the street on the other side ?” 
our Turk enquired. “No! Then you 
have seen nothing. It is superb, it is 
magnificent. I know it is, because it is 
kept by some friends of mine!” We 
laughed. “ Let me take you there. No! 
Well, you will pay more when you go. 
Now don’t, gentleman, forget the Great, 
Immense Oriental Hareem when you 
come to it. You will regret doing so ali 


The Acrobats. 
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your life.” When we did come to it, 
part of the Hareem was outside, and did 
not prove a sufficiently attractive sample 
to encourage further investigation. 

As the afternoon wears on the crowd 
thickens. A knot of perhaps a hundred 
have formed a circle round an equilibrist 
who, with some sticks, balls, bottles, 
wooden pyramids, and other similar 
articles, does some tricks with a neatness 
which would not have disgraced a highly- 
paid professor at the Folies Bérgére or 
Café Alcazar. 

“A miser- 
able thirty 
sous,” the per- 
former ex- 
claimed atthe 
close, after 
the hat had 
been passed 
round. 

“Is that 
all?” 

“Yes, Mon- 
sieur ; and I 
a pupil of 
Robt. Hou- 
din. Ten 
years of this 
sort of thing,” 
the conjurer 
continued, 
“have not 
made me a 
rich man. During the Fair time I do 
pretty well, for even thirty sous a per- 
formance mounts up if you succeed in 
getting an audience together five or six 
times in a day. On the tramp? Well, 
I ought to know something about it. Ah, 
it is then one gets weary and finds life 
hard on twenty sous a day. When the 
Fair is over I shall start tramping to 
Dieppe or some other f/age ; perhaps to 
Ostend, if I can afford to take rail half 
the way. Sometimes I do more than fairly 
well at such a place, and that allows me 
to put aside a trifle for the winter.” 
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Across the roid is a show presided 
over by two ladies in Turkish costume. 
It is a “Temple of Illusions,” and from 
the bill stuck up’ at the entrance one 
gathers that the “company” consists of 
eight transcendently beautiful ladies, and 
that the chief pieces de resistance of the 
programme are “ Life and Death,” “ The 
Temptation of St. An- 
thony,” and “ Absinthe.” 

The man who was playing 
a heart-stirring reveille on 
a drum at the corner of the 
steps at the entrance left 
off, peeped inside, and just 
as we approached called 
out with brazen lungs, “ Just 
about to commence! Only 
four fifty centime seats un- 
let! No more performances 
till the evening!” Three 
venturesome souls passed 
behind the curtain, only 
to find that the stentorian 
voice outside still called 
out that there were four 
fautenils uniet. At last three 
more came in, and then 
two. A short wait, a tinkle 
of the cracked bell, and 
the curtain rose on “ The 
Temptation of St. An- 
thony,”a really fine and well 
arranged tableau. ‘“ Ab- 
sinthe” followed, taken from 
a well-known Salon picture, 
and then came “ Life and 
Death.” It was a similar representation 
to that which had excited the denizens and 
frequenters of the Boulevard Montmartre 
afew months previously. It was certainly a 
wonderful and “creepy ” illusion. “ Life” 
was represented by a beautiful Venus-like 
figure standing apparently on a pedestal, 
which, even as one gazed at it, changed 
before the eyes of the spectator, firstly 
to a horrifying cadavre, and: from that 
to a grinning, fleshless skeleton. A girl 
in the twenty centime back row of benches 
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fainted, and when the confusion had sub- 
sided the sight had vanished, slowly 
melting and dissolving away. ‘“ How is 
done?” ‘Ah, m’sieu!” rejoined the 
woman at the cazsse, “that is a secret 
you could not purchase for 2,000 francs.” 

The brilliant sunlight soon destroyed 
the unpleasant sensation one had ex- 








The Street Conjuror. 


perienced, and the barefaced but enter- 
taining charlatanry of two devineuses, who 
had told the past and future of a delight- 
fully indefinite number of “ European 
crowned heads, including the Queen of 
Hawaii,” came as a pleasant diversion 
from further dwelling on “ Life and 
Death.” 

What wonderfully intelligent devineuses 
they were ! 

“‘ M’sieu is rich, happy. He will always 
have good luck. He may marry,” a smile 
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Mlle.” Blondine. 


was promptly taken advantage of, * Ah! 
I see you are already so. 


Tumbling, wire-walking, and feats of a 
like nature seldom fail to draw an audi- 
ence. And the graceful performance of 
Mile. Blondine on the slack wire was 
surrounded by a ring of spectators five 
or six deep. In its way, the “ show ” was 
one of the best at the Fair. Mlle. Blon- 
dine, who hoped to come to England, as 
she had given a private performance for 
the benefit of an English Music Hall 
Agent that morning ere the Fair was 
awake, told us she found walking and 
glissading on her terribly wobbly wire 
“ quite as easy as walking,” and that she 
had been in the profession since she was 
fifteen (seven years). She was hoping to 
have her photograph taken, and so we 
took it. Not on the wire, because of 
the crowd; but a snapshot of her in a 
“wire” position. But at the end of the 
street there is a quartette of “ tumblers.” 
‘Oh, so clever,” Mile. assures us, adding, 
‘* My sister is one.” And so we pass on, 
and get a photograph before the light 
begins to fail. They ave clever, and the 





M’sieu is fond of art (with a 
glance at the Kodak), and 
a great traveller.” Andso on. 

It was all very engaging, 
and the devineuse smiled fre- 
juently, as she had good 
teeth, and was profuse in her 
thanks as her fingers closed 
over the franc. 

“ A trip in the Great Aérial 
Balloons, only twenty-five cen- 
times,” bawled a gentleman 
with a strong American ac- 
cent, clad in large checks, 
from across the road. It was 
one of the newest features of 
the Fair, and the cars of the 
“Great Aérial Balloons” sel- 
dom ascended and revolved 
on their wheel-like structure 
without a full complement of 
laughing or nervously excited 








passengers, 


The Aérial Balloon. 
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people and children in the big, little 
crowd that has collected, gape at their 
antics, and hold their breath when the 


“pyramid ” 
topples over 
and sways 
earthward of 
malice pre- 
penseto 
measure its 
length on 
the straw 
mattresses 
carefully 
placed fer 
the purpose. 

A last look 
round while 
the light 
lusts, a visit 
to ashooting 
gallery at 
which you 
“may en- 
joy all the 
sports’’ 
(whatever 
that may 
mean) “at 
ten centimes 
a shot,” ora 
dozen for a 


franc, and then the lamps begin to 
The steam organs of the 
roundabouts begin to blare with increas- 
ing vigour, the show-men and show-women 


twinkle forth. 
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to shout their loudest and wheedle in their 
most persuasive accents. 
twenty-two English stones, who would not 


The fat lady of 


be “ taken,” 
and the lean 
gentleman, 
whom it 
would have 
proved a 
difficult mat- 
ter to “take” 
had he stood 
sideways, 
disappear 
from sight 
after their 
too brief 
breath of 
fresh even- 
ing air. 
The fun 
grew fast 
and furious, 
scarcely a 
horse in the 
roundabouts 
but has its 
screaming 
burden. 
“ The Great 
Aérial Bal- 
loons” re: 


volve and ascend in a blaze of red, orange, 
and white light, and the band in a clear 
space invites to the dance for which little 
grisettes feet are already tripping. 











OPENING THE BALL. 
By N. Wilkinson. 
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HOW MRS. DENNANT PAID HER DEBTS. 


BY ESTHER MILLER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN THOMPSON. 


jl em |ESTRICTIONS” was cer 

oA tainly the book of the 

year. It may have been, 

as Zhe Oracle expounded 

in.a column-and-a-half of 
solid type, that it owed its success in 
large measure to a mere felicity of title 
—a happy inspiration which suggested 
the opening up of new ground, so to 
speak, in modern fiction. But whether 
the implied originality or a subtler merit 
were to blame, the little volume, issued 
in March, ran into its twelfth edition 
the week Laura Dennant came to Bag- 
worthy Park. 

Everybody who was anybody turned 
up at Bagworthy Park in those days. 
Sydney Tallantire had just added Zhe 
Morning Mail to his miscellaneous news- 
paper properties, and blossomed forth as 
a landowner and a prominent force in the 
Conservative interest. Most men reach 
their meridian at a later date, but he was 
well under thirty-five, with a fine young 
appetite for lions, and sometimes he 
would have as many as half a dozen 
prowling about at once. 

Of course wherever she might be Mrs. 
Dennant was always the centre of attrac- 
tion, for the male element at any rate. 
It has been asserted publicly by a New 
Vagabond that she was the most fasci- 
nating woman in London, and the fact 
that she was quite aware of it herself by 
no means detracted from the magnetism 
of her charms. Tall, slender, and chic, 
with pensive dark eyes and white teeth, 
she was never at a loss for a smart retort 
and never unbecomingly dressed. Two 
years ago, in the wake of her first novel. 


’ 


she had dawned upon “literary circles’ 
from an expensive flat, apparently of 
ample means and without a connection 
in the wide world. Who she was, and 
where she came from, nobody knew and 
nobody cared. She was travelled and 
evidently accustomed to good society, and 
her little dinners were absolute gems. 

“They do say she has had a past,” 
confided the hostess to a friend who 
knew not Joseph. “ But I can’t persuade 
myself to believe dear Laura would have 
had anything so commonplace !” 

Before she had been in the house a 
week, Hesketh of the Home Office had 
tried to persuade her that she might have 
a desirable future, at any rate, with him ; 


but she declined the experiment as she 
declined many others, characteristically, 
with a touch of petulance. 

“My dear Sir Reginald,” she said, 
“ believe me you are better off as you are. 
I get tired of people so soon, and when I 


am bored my temper is horrid. I shall 


never marry again.” 

The interesting event had come off in 
strict privacy, but everybody knew the 
next morning why there was a gap in the 
breakfast table— everybody always does 
know these things in a country house. 

“Sir Reginald has been imperatively 
recalled to town,” explained Mrs. Tal- 
lantire, in the honoured formula required 
of decency. “But our number will be 
complete again by dinner-time. Sydney 
has a man coming—an American he 
chummed with in Boston last year. He'll 
be your property, Laura, vice Sir Reginald 
translated, which will no doubt delight 
his heart. He is a great admirer of yours.” 
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“Dear man! what good taste he must 
have,” murmured Mrs. Dennant. “ I'll 
put on my prettiest frock for his benefit.” 

Perhaps she did spend an extra five 
minutes over her toilet that evening. If 
matrimony with her were an illusion out- 
lived, she apparently took quite an ordinary 
feminine pleasure in conquest. But the 
victory once achieved, be it said, the 
victim ceased to interest her, and she 
grew colder and colder as he approached 
fever heat. 

“T am not a flirt,” she expiained to 
Mrs. Tallantire, in a rare moment of cold- 
blooded candour. “Men don’t delight 
me in the least. They are merely material 
to me. It amuses me to increase my ex- 
perience, to try experiments, and watch 
the results.” 

And Mrs. Tallantire had been very 
shocked, indeed, for half an hour, but that 
had not saved Sir Reginald. 

She looked so well-intentioned too, 
when she came downstairs by and by. 
There was a simple little arrangement of 
nestling pink roses at her breast, which 
somehow suggested youth and innocence. 

A man who was talking to Tallantire 
on the hearthrug looked up as she entered, 
and his face turned red and then white, 
and his eyes stared at the resurrection of 
a buried past. 

“Mr. Wilton Sommerville,” introduced 
the hostess, ‘“‘ Mrs. Dennant.” 

There was an unspeakable moment. 
The smile of conventional greeting froze 
on the woman’s lips. She felt faint, and 
sickly hot. Then she drew a deep breath, 
and made an effort to be natural, which 
shall be written among the deeds of 
heroism on the Judgment Day. 

“Very pleased to meet you, Mr. Som- 
merville,” she said. “I am told you do 
me the honour to like my books, and I 
am always glad to make the acquaintance” 

-she laid a slight stress on the word— 
“of my admirers. You don’t know how 
vainI am. I have quite a childish love 
of praise.” 
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He made no reply beyond bowing pro- 
foundly over her hand. He seemed ata 
loss what to say, bewildered, nonplussed. 
And when dinner was announced it was 
with almost reluctant diffidence that he 
approached to offer his arm. 

She accepted it with no trace of awk- 
wardness ; the rubicon was passed for 
her ; she was once more entirely mistress 
of herself, of a most dizarre situation, 
and, shall we say, of him? 

**And how long have you been in Eng- 
land, Mr. Sommerville ?” she asked. 

““T came over last week in the City of 

aris,” he answered. 

“You are making a long stay?” 

“*T may go to Norway next month. I 
don't know ; it depends.” 

“You are one of those comfortable 
people, of course, who can go wherever 
the whim of the moment allures,” she 
said, with one of her sunny smiles. “* No 
tiresome business to chain you to one 
spot, no obtrusive family ties !” 

“You are as fortunate in that respect 
as Iam, Mrs.—Mrs. Dennant ; you have 
your freedom too?” 

“Oh yes, I have my freedom,” she an- 
swered carelessly. ‘ Dennant is merely 
a nom-de-plume.” 

He showed, unconsciously, no doubt, a 
certain relief. It mingled oddly enough 


‘ with the discomfort, the almost school- 


boy embarrassment her society appeared 
to cause him. He gave one the idea of 
a man struggling in the tide of an over- 
whelming surprise, and out of his depth. 

She was in one of her most brilliant 
moods to-night ; perhaps she was excited, 
on her mettle. There was a flush in her 
cheeks too ; she had never looked so well. 

Tallantire, a rabid anti-Ibsenite, dis- 
paraged the prophet across the table. 
Her tongue flashed like a rapier in the 
defence —witty, convincing, super-subtle, 
sure of herself, and afraid of nobody, she 
was accustomed to being listened to. And 
while she talked the eyes of the man 
beside her wandered furtively over her 
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milk-white neck and throat, the perfect 
curve of her shoulders, the heavenward 
sweep of her black silk lashes, the glowing 
intelligence of her face, the white teeth 
gleaming between the red of her lips. 
She was very beautiful. His colour rose 
a little. 

When Mrs. Tallantire gave the signal, 
he stooped for her fan, which she had 
dropped, and seized the opportunity to 
whisper in her ear— 

“Can I speak to you for five minutes?” 

He had been screwing up his courage 
for that simple remark since the fish. 

“Qh, certainly,” she said. ‘You will 
find me in the conservatory.” 

No doubt she knew that the pink glow 
of a Japanese lantern was becoming to a 
clear, pale skin like hers. There was an 
arrangement of spiky palms at the back 
of her Madeira-chair—a mass of shadow, 
and some of the roses she wore had 
strewn their velvet petals on her dress. 
She played with them, smiling a little 
to herself, her head gracefully at rest. 
Val Hawthorne, who painted ‘‘A Summer 


Dream,” was a great friend of hers, and 
had talked to her a good deal at different 
For an amateur she had a fine 
recognition of “ values.” 

She had not long to wait. 
minutes Sommerville joined her. 

“T am sorry to have kept you so long,” 


times. 


In a few 


he said. ‘I could not get away before.” 

“T don’t think you have been ten 
minutes,” she answered. 

“Tt hasseemed an hourto me. Laura, 
—Mrs. Dennant,” he corrected, “ you will 
believe me when I tell you that if I had 
known, if I had had the least suspicion 
who was the authoress of Restrictions, 
I should not have intruded upon you? 
The discovery is an amazement to me. 
But it is quite easy to terminate the 
embarrassing situation in which chance 
has placed us. If you wish it, I can 
leave the house to-night?” 

She tossed one of the rose petals and 
caught it in her white palm. 
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“Tf I wish it? My dear Mr. Som- 
merville, I appreciate your delicacy, but 
let me assure you that it is quite unneces- 
sary, so far as I am personally concerned. 
Under the circumstances, no doubt it is 
unusual that we should be staying be- 
neath the same roof; but I am fond of 
the unusual, it amuses me; one cannot 
be too grateful for anything like novelty 
of sensation in this worn-out world! 
Why, therefore, should I deprive you of 
a visit to pleasant people and a pleasant 
house? Why should I deprive my host 
and hostess of their guest? I beg that 
you will not permit me to affect your 
arrangements in any way.” 

“Then I can stay ?” he asked incredu- 
lously. “You have no objection ?” 

‘Oh, none in the least,” she said. 

Somebody came in then, and she strolled 
back to the drawing-room, humming. 
The “somebody” was Tallantire. 

“Well, what do you think of her?” he 
queried. 

**T don’t know what to think of her. I 
feel giddy,” said the American. ‘“ Have 
you got a cigar?” 

“Man alive, you don’t mean to say 
you're disappointed |!” 

“No, I’m not exactly disappointed,” 
replied Sommerville, caressing the Havana 
meditatively. ‘Only dazed a bit. Of 
course, she’s charming, splendid, out ot 
sight.” 

Mrs. Tallantire’s hand was on her door 
that night when Laura bore down upon 
her, swept her into her own bedroom, and 
turned the key in the lock. 

“You are a woman in a thousand, 
Ida,” she said. “In the whole three 
years you've known me, you have 
smothered your curiosity nobly, and 
never asked me one impertinent question. 
‘The mood is on me to reward you. I 
am going to tell you the story of my 
life.” 

“Dear me! Why this sudden candour?” 

“If I did not confide in someone, I 
should burst,” said Mrs. Dennant frankly. 
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HOW MRS. DENNANT PAID HER DEBTS. 


“Tda, your friend from Boston is my 
husband.” 

“ What!” 

“Perhaps I should have said he was 
my husband,” amended Mrs. Dennant, 
with great calmness. ‘“ We are divorced. 
Oh, don’t look shocked; there was 
nothing improper, my dear! An American 
divorce—incompatibility of temper, don’t 
you know. . We parted seven years ago. 
I loved him to distraction, worshipped 
his boots, I think ; you may imagine it 
when I used to store up his dead button- 
holes and half-smoked cigarettes! It 
was eighteen months before I had the 
heart to burn them. Inconceivable 
what idiots girls can be!” 

“ But if you were so fond of him, why 
on earth did you separate?” asked Mrs. 
Tallantire, in natural bewilderment. 

“ Because I was so fond of him, because 
I was an inexperienced, silly fool, a 
child!” flashed the other woman with 
a sudden light and heat, which was a 
revelation. ‘Ida, he was a brute to me, 
a brute! I was barely seventeen when 
he married me, and I had lived in the 
country all my life. My face was all I 
had, and-he was a man of the world. I 
suppose I bored him to death after the 
first six months ; I was so demonstrative, 
so obvious, so entirely ignorant of every- 
But he needn’t have shown it so 

He thought I was stupid! I 


thing. 

plainly. 
was only young. He never tried to make 
anything of me; he just lost patience 
and went his way, leaving me to break 


my heart at home. If only I had had 
the nous to shake his sense of security I 
might have saved myself; instead I cried, 
and reproached him with neglect—of 
course, that was the end of all things. 
How miserable I was to be sure! I can 
look back and see myself with my swollen 
eyes and red nose—such an innocent, 
futile, tactless little fool. When he pro- 
posed the divorce I hadn’t the courage 
to object—it must have been almost a 
relief to me; that contemptuous smile 
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of his used to cut me like a knife. So I 
sent for my aunt and—evoluted.” 

Her voice died down with a note of 
finality. She was sunk in a dreamy 
attitude with her chin resting on her 
hand. 

‘Well, Laura,” said Mrs. Tallantire, 
breaking the pause, “I can’t tell you how 
sorry I am that all these unpleasant 
recollections should have been aroused 
in my house. Of course we must get rid 
of the man somehow, I won’t have your 
visit spoilt.” 

Mrs. Dennant awoke from her reverie, 
and opened her big eyes. 

“ But I don’t want him got rid of, my 
dear.” 

“Laura, you surely wouldn’t stay on 
here with him ?” 

“Why not? Seven years is a long 
time. I was a love-sick girl then ; to-day 
I am—Laura Dennant. I am going to 
play with Mr. Wilton Sommerville.” She 
smiled. ‘I am going to pay my debts.” 

Mrs. Tallantire sat quite silent for a 
moment, lost in admiration. 

“What a wonderful woman you are,” 
she said at last. “No doubt it will serve 
him very well right.” 

The contest was most unequal from 
the first. He hadnochance. She knew 
him through and through, his likes and 
dislikes, his opinions, his ideas ; and she 
was a stranger to him, a mystery un- 
fathomable, alluring, complex. Even her 
beauty had changed in the intervening 
years; it had matured—acquired that 
indefinable attraction which men call 
charm. And she did not avoid him ; 
neither was there any malice in her gaze. 
It seemed as though she had wiped a 
sponge over the writing on the slate, as 
though she were resolved to forget that 
they had ever met before, and intended 
that he too should ignore the past. 

After the first surprise he was only too 
glad to follow the cue she offered him. 
No laurel leaves could have bought from 


him her olive-branch of peace. 
3B 2 
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It was one afternoon under the chest- 
nuts that the curtain fell on this weird 
little comedy of sentiment and passion. 

“Can I guess what you want to say 
to me?” she repeated airily. ‘My dear 
Mr. Sommerville, I decline to try ; this heat 
is sufficiently exhausting. But my ears 
are at your service; pray begin.” 

A soft wind stirred the heavy branches 
above them, and the tendrils of her hair. 
She was waiting for him to speak, with a 
faint smile and her eyes bent upon the 
shadows swaying on the grass. 

“ Laura,” he said, “I need not tell you 
how much pleasure this meeting of ours 
has given me, how intensely I admire you ; 
you must have seen that for yourself. I 
love you as I never loved you in the old 
days. Forgive, forget ; come back to me. 
You shall never regret it this time, so help 
my God!” 

“Am I to understand that you wish 
me to marry you again?” she asked. 

Te. 

There was a dead leaf upon the grass 
beside her. The ivory-tipped ferule of 
her sunshade played with it, piercing it, 
pressing it into the damp mould. 

**And you are sure—really sure this 
time—that you love me?” 

“T wish I were as sure of Heaven! 
Laura, I was a fool then—a boy. I 
didn’t know my own mind. But now 
I am no longer as young, and you are 
my ideal; I never thought to find the 
woman I could care for as I care for 
you!” 

She raised her head then, and looked 
at him. There was a white blaze of 
passion on her face which turned him 
sick. 

“T have been waiting for this seven 
years,” she said, “ planning for it, praying 
for it. I always intended that we should 
meet again some day, but not quite so 
soon. I hoped that you would marry. I 
meant to wait until you were no longer 
free, until you had cursed yourself 
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irrevocably for life—another woman would 
not have been cast off as you cast off a 
crumpled tie, as you cast. me off.” 

“ Laura!” 

“Yes; you treated me shamefully, 
cruelly. I was a child and I loved you; 
you tired of my face and broke my heart 
because, at seventeen, I was not a woman 
of the world. Perhaps you think it is 
a curious accident that I should have 
become just the type you most admire ? 
I have studied, travelled, educated my- 
self, created myself. From the day I left 
you, my one ambition, my one interest, 
was to make myself your ideal, to make 
you come back to me with your heart in 
your mouth, and your hat in your hand, 
to be refused. And you have come. Oh 
God, the joy of life! The years have 
been long, but I have succeeded ; I have 
paid my debt at last.” 

He did not speak for a moment. He 
was staring at her blankly, like a man 
who has had a blow between the eyes 
and doesn’t quite realise where he is. 
Then he pulled himself together with a 
little shake, and rose. 

“Of course, under the circumstances 
all I can do is to wish you good-bye,” he 
said huskily. “I see now that I must 
have been a selfish, unsympathetic brute 
to you. I had no idea you cared so 
much. The fact of it is I was young too, 
and a fellow with my dollars has to live a 
little time in the world before he finds out 
that he isn’t God Almighty, and can’t 
have everything his own way. I hope 
you’ll be happy now you’ve got your wish. 
It is improbable that we shall meet again, 
and I should like to feel that I hadn’t 
ruined all your life.” 

He stooped and kissed her hand before 
he turned away. 

She followed his retreating figure with 
a vague, impersonal gaze. A silence had 
fallen on nature — the palpable hush 
which accompanies the setting of a 
summer sun. The piping of a blackbird 
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broke it with a musical mournfulness of sprang to her feet, and flung out her arms 
sound. wide, wide, to Heaven and earth and the 


Suddenly the crimson blaze in the west man. 
seemed to melt the woman’s face, to fire “Come back,” she called, ‘‘ come back 


her cheeks, her eyes, her blood. She _ I love you.” 


THE IDLER. 


BY ALFRED MALTBY. 


LOVE a life of laziness, 
Of dreams and mental haziness ; 
Of weaving endless ropes of sand 
Upon some golden sea-girt strand : 
Or lying lizard-like on bough, 
Mere basking in the sun of Now, 
Creating things which can't exist, 
Not counting chances one has missed 
But chances one has taken: 
Of eating dinners o’er again 
(Without digestion’s awful pain) 
And, in imagination, sip 
That “’rty-seven,” fit for lip 
Of Gods. 


All vain regrets dismiss thou : lest 

It rob your laziness of zest, 
The “ might have beens,” the “ ifs ” and “ buts,” 

Wrinkles and all careworn ruts. 
Brood not on women, dark or fair, 

Whose protestations proved but air, 
Whose sun-sworn vows to shadows turned : 

A lesson most of us have learned— 
But few to heart have taken. 

Like ashes scatter these afar, 
Nor take things really as they are, 

But as you dream they “seem ” to be, 
Keeping your idle fancy free, 

You live a life worth living. 
And Time, no warning giving, 

Just nods, 
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“*I don’t believe you really meant it when you said you were so anxious to hear me sing.” 
“Oh, yes, I did. You see I had never heard you sing before.” 


(Drawn by Malcolm Patterson.) 





GOD’S CHANGELING. 


BY A. ADAMS MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEONARD LINSDELL. 


BROAD sunbeam was 

striking through the dusty 

windows of the little shop, 

lighting up the workmen’s 

bench ; lighting up the 

pile of wood shavings by 

the empty grate ; lighting 

up the boards and trestles leaning against 
the wall; lighting up a something else, 
standing on trestles in the corner, and 
covered up with a black cloth. There 


was a smell of newly sawn wood, of 
varnish, and of cloth about the room, 
and upon its outer door, which opened 
on the little side-street round the corner 
of the square, was inscribed, ‘‘George 


Whittaker, undertaker and joiner.” 

To judge by the look of his premises, 
George Whittaker’s business seemed to 
belong principally to the former class. 
Those planks were all embryo coffin-lids, 
and the big wooden press contained palls, 
and other funereal trappings. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and all signs 
of work were over fortheday. Whittaker 
was absent, conducting the funeral of a 
deceased greengrocer, and Whittaker’s 
two small children had taken possession 
of the workshop, and turned it into a very 
superior playground. They loved the 
workshop. To their innocent souls these 
trappings of death were the loveliest play- 
things possible. What houses could be 
made amongst the trestles and boards! 
What rare hide-and-seek! Flo had a 
slightly nervous feeling about the big 
press, to be sure ; because it was so dark ; 
but she had no objection to dressing up in 
a pall, or ornamenting herself with hearse 
plumes. They rarely asked questions 


and their mother allowed them perfect 
liberty on condition that they ‘messed 
nothing” ; though Mrs. Whittaker would 
never have been brought to see that her 
Flo and Bobby could do wrong, even if 
they had. 

On that particular Saturday afternoon, 
Bobby, aged eight, was sitting astride the 
workmen’s bench, and the six-year-old 
Flo, making believe that it was a horse, 
was beating it with a hearth-brush, and 
urging it on to a greater imaginary speed. 
Bobby quickly tired of games, and soon 
suggested a change. 

“T don’t like it now, Flo,” he cried. 
“ You stop wallopin’. It ain’t no sort of 
good. I’d like a vea/ horse, I would, with 
a mane, and tail, like those father takes to 
grand funerals.” 

“Let’s play at funerals,” readily sug- 
gested Flo, who was tired of being Bobby’s 
only driver. Perhaps, in a new game, she 
might get a nice part. 

“No, that’s stoopid; ’sides, we've 
played it lots of times,” said Bobby ; 
“unless,” he added, consideringly, “we 
makes a vea/ hearse with somebody inside 
it. That would be fun.” 

Flo only stared hard ; she did not like 
the turn their play had taken now. 

Bobby cast a rapid glance round. His 
eyes fell on an empty tool-chest. 

“ There’s the black box. Oh, ain’t it 
‘ust the thing ; you get in Flo.” 

Flo said nothing, but there was a 
pathetic tremble about her little mouth. 
She did not like black boxes, and the idea 
of getting ixfo one was awful. 

“You won’t shut the lid, Bobby? Not 
quite, please,” she stammered, pleadingly. 
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A small yellow head became visible. 


“And spoil the game! Oh, Flo, you 
areasilly un! It’ud be no fun open.” 

Flo had never heard of the fable of 
the boys and the frogs, but the moral of 
it was very palpably present in her mind 
nevertheless. As she stood wondering 
how she could keep out of the box, and 
yet please Bobby, deliverance suddenly 
came from an unexpected quarter. A 
small yellow head became suddenly 
visible, and a small voice demanded 
through the half-open door : 

“If oo pease, I want-er come in.” 


“Wye ’ere’s Dot! Let’s bury Dot!” 
cried Bobby rapturously. “Dot don’t 
mind nothink !” 

A tiny Dot it was, surely, to bear such 
a character for pluck. A wee mite, small 
even for her five years, with great pathetic 
blue eyes, which peeped out forlornly 
from under a tangle of golden curls: eyes 
that spoke of a world of childish instincts 
and longings, kept hopelessly repressed 
in her small soul. Poor little Dot! The 
lines had not fallen unto her in pleasant 
places, and the angel face, and dainty 
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limbs contrasted strangely with the dusty 
ragged garments in which the child was 
clad. 

For Dot was an orphan. Her mother 
had died at her birth, and her father, a 
struggling artist, had then hopelessly 
marred his life by marrying his model ; a 
handsome woman of low origin, who had 
spent all her husband made in drink and 
fine clothes. When Dot was barely four 
years old her father died also; broken 
down with shame and trouble, and the 
stepmother would have rid herself of the 
child altogether, but that Dot was worth 
money to her occasionally as an infant 
model. 

Mrs. Whittaker had known something 
of the child’s own mother, whom she was 
wont to speak of as a “real lady,” and 
the harshly used child was always a 
welcome comer to the tradesman’s com- 
fortable home ; the children being strictly 
charged to be “ good to little Dot.” 

Bobby, who lorded it over his smail 
sister, extended his autocratic sway still 
Dot’s 


further over his sister’s playfellow. 
fearlessness, and quiet submission to get- 
ting the worst of things, making her an 


easy victim to that small despot. He 
hailed her advent that afternoon with 
joy ; as a creature who would be resigned 
alike to the black boxes and black looks. 
The game was soon arranged ; Dot being 
of course the one who played “‘ dead,” and 
lay in the terrible box: the merciful Flo, 
however, insisted on a tiny bit of lid being 
left open. Bobby and Flo acted as 
“mutes,” and Dot was properly buried in 
the pile of shavings from which she 
emerged with little curls of wood sticking 
al! over her hair and dress. In scrambling 
out she struck her head against the 
upright trestles, and her attention was 
thus forcibly drawn to the something 
covered up. 

“What ’oo got beyow?” she said, 
softly patting the black cover. 

“Tll show you, Dot,” said Bobby, 
patronisingly. 
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“But mother said we wasn’t to touch 
it, Bobby,” cried Flo. 

“T aint a going to touch it. I’se only 
going to it to show Dot,” was Bobby’s 
rather sophistical excuse; and _ then, 
emboldened by the anxious curiosity in 
Dot’s eyes, he pulled the cover off and 
revealed what lay beneath. Only a 
child’s coffin !—but a very different piece 
of work to what was usually turned out 
at Whittaker’s establishment-—a dainty 
creation of polished wood, lined and fluted 
with white satin; a fitting bed wherein 
some white little soul, already weary of 
the world where it had but just opened its 
wondering eyes, might close them gently 
again in dreamless sleep—far below the 
daisies and sweet waving grasses, where 
the perfect stillness dwells. 

Ah! little bark, but just now launched 
on life’s summer sea, with warm love 
and bright hopes to fill your sails !— 
so soon wafted over the horizon line 
into the great beyond—the vast ocean 
which no human eye can fathom: where 
only Faith can discern aught! Oh! little 
bud put forth so proudly on the parent 
stem, whilst exultant Love cries, saying: 
“This bud will be a lovely flower—a 
goiden fruit—and I shall see it and rejoice, 
for it is mine.” So we dream, and think 
not of the chilling wind—the nipping 
frost ; until we wake to wring our hands 
and wail in our sore distress. “Alas! 
Master ; z¢ was borrowed !” 

The children stood quite quiet for a 
few minutes; and then Dot put out her 
hand with a gay peal of childish laughter— 
so unusual for her that Bobby and Flo 
stared in wondering amazement; then 
touching the white satin pillow with 
caressing fingers, she cried : 

“Pitty! pitty! What ’oo made for?” 

“ Tt’s a coffin,” said Bobby proudly, and 
it cost—oh! such a lot! It’s for very 
grand people who live in the square, and 
father got the order ’cos the lady knew 
him, an’ ’cos—oh ! ’cos nobody can make 
things like father can.” 
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toffin?” enquired Dot, 


“What’s a 
promptly. 

The question was an unexpected one, 
and Bobby looked staggered for a 
moment, but he quickly rose to the 
occasion. 

** A coffin’s—a coffin don’t yer know,’ 
he replied convincingly. 

“ What's a toffin?” reiterated Dot, 
stubbornly. 

Then Flo came to the rescue. 

“Mother says they’re made to carry 
folks to ’Eaven in,” she said ; adding with 
orthodox solemnity, “ if they’re good, you 
know. God sends for them, and they’re 
put in, and carried up to ’Eaven, and then 
they’re so’appy,” she continued, with a 
faint recollection of Sunday-school lessons 
and hymns. 

Poor little Dot ! a very heathen in her 
knowledge she appeared from her next 
question : 

“Is Dod dood? 
gurls up yere?” 

The properly brought up Flo looked 
as shocked as her own Sunday-school 
teacher might have done. 

“Oh! xo, Dot! Ee’s ever so good, 
and it’s lovely up there—all flowers and 
singin’ ’imms, and white dresses, and no- 
body never cries again.” 

Dot was very silent ; meditating deeply 
upon Flo’s words. 

“°Eaven pitty place ; nobody kies yere! 
Dot ud yike ter go,” she said presently, 
adding, whilst her hand patted the soft 
satin again, “Do ickle gurls ’ave pitty 
boxes to tak’ ‘em too?” 

“Yes, that un’s got to go away to-night 
after tea, father says,” cried Bobby, glad 
to get back to that side of the subject 
which he understood. “It’s for a little 
gurl as lives in the Square. It’s the 
biggist house in the Square, and father 
used ter work there.” Then he covered 
up the coffin, and called the two children 
to come for another game. 

During the rest of the playtime Dot was 
very quiet. Bobby called her a “‘ stoopid,” 


? 


Does ee beat ickle 


but she did not seem to mind. She 
was still revolving over and over in her 
childish brain the words she had heard 
from Flo. Dot had had some dim notion 
of somebody called God, and some place 
called Heaven ; both of which were very 
far away. How it appeared that there 
was a way of going there; another child 
was going, and oh! how Dot longed to go 
with her. 

Soon after five o’clock Mrs. Whittaker 
returned, and the children were called 
away to tea. That was Dot’s opportunity, 
and she made good her escape. It was 
hard for the hungry child to relinquish 
the certainty of a comfortable meal, but 
her mind was made up. She would go to 
Heaven with the other little girl. It was 
easy to slip unseen into the empty work- 
shop again, and then pulling a chair up 
to the trestles she climbed on, and push- 
ing aside the lid a little way, she crept 
cautiously and gently inside ; her dusty 
boots making sad havoc of the white satin. 
Then lowering the lid, with its covering 
undisturbed, she lay down, pushing a little 
bit of her frock under it so as to make a 
chink for air, as Flo had done for her in 
the tooi-chest. 

A few minutes later Whittaker’s men 
arrived, and hurriedly removed the little 
coffin ; slipping it on to a hand-cart, with- 
out disturbing its outer pall of black 
velvet. They never dreamed of lifting it 
up to see if all the screws were in place, 
and the child’s slight weight passed un- 
noticed. 

Dot was conscious of much shaking and 
jolting, and then of being carried up a 
number of steps, broad and flat, like 
those of the big church in the square. 
Then she was put down, and she heard 
the steps tramping away, and the sound of 
closing doors. It was very close, and she 
put up a tiny hand to widen the chink. 

“I wonder if I’ve got there yet,” the 
child thought, “ but it’s so dark, and I’m 
frightened.” After that she lay quite quiet 
for what seemed a very long time, and 
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Mrs. Mansfield sank on her knees. 


then the silence grew unbearable. She 
pushed back a little bit more of the lid, 
and lifting up a corner of the pall, put out 
her hand—to touch the soft, silken fold of 
a curtain. 

Peeping out, she discovered further 
that she was in a lofty, elegantly furnished 
room, dimly lighted, and perfumed by the 
scent of hot-house flowers. To the un- 
tutored child who knew nothing of the 
conventional ideas of golden streets and 
jewelled gates, and things generally unlike 
everything here below, there seemed 
everything to make her think that she 
was in very deed and truth somewhere in 
the “pitty” place where God dwelt,—God 
who was so kind, and who never allowed 
little boys and girls to cry any more. 


Slowly and softly she gathered herself 
up and crept out of the coffin, which had 
been placed on a low dais by a window. 
Before her was a bed, a dainty white bed 
hung with lace, and heaped around with 
fairest lilies, and on the bed with folded 
hands as if asleep, lay a lovely child form. 

Dot held her breath and stole a little 
nearer, looking with all her soul at the 
marble whiteness of that little face, shaded 
by golden curls, fair as her own. What 
was it? Was this the other little girl— 
and did everyone look beautiful like that 
up in Heaven ? 

Dot crept closer, and folding her hands 
as she had seen Flo do, began, with tremb- 
ling lips, her petition. 

“Ickle gurl—if ’co pease, take me with 
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oo to Dod—O! do-e pease. Ise so tiny, 
I won’t take up much room—/ease take 
me.” 

The white waxen face remained un- 
changed. Had she not heard? Dot, in 
sore distress, began to sob out her petition 
anew. 

I’se so tired, and muzzer’s allays beatin’ 
me, and—QOh do-e pease take me to the 
pitty place too!” 

Other ears had heard the pathetic little 
voice. The door had opened noiselessly 
and a lady and gentleman had entered 
whilst the child was speaking ; a tall man 
with a kind, grave face, and a sweet sad- 
faced woman, pale and shaken by much 
the child finished her 


weeping. As 


passionate address, there was a quick 
answering sob, and a hand was laid upon 
her shoulder. 

“Child, child, how did you come 
here ?” 

Dot turned round with a cry. 

“Oh! pease is dis ’Eaven?” she asked 


piteously. “I want ter goto Dod /” 

Mrs. Mansfield sank on her kness and 
gathered the poor waif to her aching 
mother’s heart—a heart reft of its own 
blossom, but warmly throbbing for all 
other loneliness. 

“ My poor child, tell me all about it, 
she whispered, and, between her sobs, Dct 
related her poor little story. 

The soiled white satin bore witness to 
its truth, but the trembling words needed 
no voucher in the pitying ears which 
listened. 

“It seems like a living message sent 
from our Lily, Henry,” she murmured to 
her husband. “ Lily loved little children 
so.” And Doctor Mansfield saw that this 
call for sympathy was as balm to her 
wounded heart, and wisely held his peace. 
There, by the white bed of her lost darling, 
a Lily amongst lilies, Mrs. Mansfield put 
away her own sorrow to listen to the 
heart-hungerings of this little Zizing soul 
—this wilderness blossom ; who had never 
known care or sunshine in her baby life. 
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Her heart leaped at the innocent questiow 
“ Are all angels white and booful like ’ev ?” 

When the story was all told she gently 
bore the little waif thence, and put her 
in a cot, warm and soft, whose owner 
would never want it more ; but it seemed 
to the mother that this was her Lily’s will: 
her Lily who had loved all children, rich 
and poor, alike. 

Dot sank down on the pillows wearily, 
and then she put up her baby face to be 
kissed, as she had always done to Mrs 
Whittaker, her one kind friend. 

‘Does ’oo yive very kose to ’Eaven?” 
she whispered, “cos oo’s so kind, like 
Dod is, Flo says.” Then seeing the 
hardly restrained tears in those kind eyes, 
she added, “ But oo’s kying—and Dad 
never kyes! Why does Dod let ’00 kye ?” 

Mrs. Mansfield bent her face down 
upon the curly head. 

“God sent you to dry them for me, 
little Dot,” she said. 

Then she stole back quietly to her 
child’s last sleeping room, and with 
reverent fingers draped a white silken 
shawl over the soiled lining of the little 
coffin. 

‘Lily will understand. Lily will not 
mind,” she murmured. 

And so in the coffin soiled by the weary 


.feet and muddy clothes of the motherless 


waif, little Lily was placed to sleep her 
last sleep, and recked not of it. 

“ God sent her to me, and I will keep 
the child, Henry,” Mrs. Mansfield said to 
her husband the day after the funeral, 
when the question of returning Dot to her 
friends was first broached. In those two 
days of her trial the innocent love of the 
orphan child had drawn it close to the 
lonely heart. Little Dot’s one idea was 
not to let the “‘ pitty lady kye any more,” 
and well did she fulfil her mission. Doctor 
Mansfield saw how salutary the distraction 
was, and spoke no more of removing Dot. 

Enquiries were instituted, however, and 
when he discovered the gentle birth and 
forlorn state of the poor child, he yielded 
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to his wife’s desire to keep her and pro- 


vide for her altogether ; and so the little 
changeling child who had been so strangely 
brought to them became a joy and com- 
fort in their lives, and by blessing others, 
they became blessed also. 





For highest love, as -has been finely 
said, is “the past participle of the verb to 
Jive,” and when buried is not dead ; but 
is a perennial, which shows itself and 
springs again in new and ever varying 
forms of beauty and blessing. 





MY MASTER. 


BY SWANHILDE BULAU. 


LOVE to think, as moonlight floods the land, 
And all my heart and soul flow out to you, 
How if the men who loved me, and the few 
Whom I have loved, before me were to stand, 
Then would I take each gladly by the hand, 
And cherish them as dear, kind friends anew, 
But I would kneel to you, oh dear and true, 
And welcome you My Master to command. 


Oh love, my love, whose influence alone 

Has lifted me from depths I dare not name,— 
Still deeper was I falling when you came, 

No preaching hypocrite with heart of stone, 
But one whose noble life filled me with shame, 

And made me strive to rectify my own. 





HAS OUR RACE DEGENERATED? 


BY WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


F we really wish to 
ascertain whether the 
English race has or 
has not degenerated 
we must do two 
things, and we must 
do them honestly. 

In the first place, we must remember 

always that the uncivilised men of our 

own times are fair types of the barbarians 
who lived iong ago. In the second place, 
we must compare our own physique with 
that of those modern savages, or semi- 
savages, who have many qualities in 
common both with us and with our bar- 
baric forefathers. And should this com- 
parison prove that our own physique is 
usually superior to theirs, then we may 

reasonably believe that our race, as a 

whole, has grown stronger with the growth 

of civilisation. 

Now, Mr. Frederic Harrison assures us 
that ‘fa civilised man can roll over a 
savage, is bigger and stronger,” and we 
all know that Mr. Frederic Harrison is an 
enemy to slap-dash assertions. Never- 
theless, does he tell us the whole truth ? 
Of what civilised man is he speaking, and 
of what savage? It is to be remembered 
that there are savage races and savage 
races ; if some are little and feeble, others 
are certainly of a piece with those “ great 
big bounding beggars” that broke a 
British square in the Soudan, achieving 
what Napoleon’s veterans could never do. 
Again, the Maories who rode in the Royal 
Procession on Jubilee Day dwarfed the 
picked Englishmen from New Zealand ; 
and it is common knowledge that both 
the Zulus and the Afghans have a great 


physical advantage over most of us. 
These are the fierce warriors that remind 
us of our early forefathers; and I am 
inclined to believe that the physical diff- 
erence between us and them marks the 
degeneration which our race has suffered 
in its progress from barbarism to an ex- 
tremely complex, industrial civilisation. 
For the same hard wild life in the open 
air, acting on several races of men equally 


famous for their stamina and courage, | 


would surely produce in the past the same 
results which it produces in the present 
day. Weaklings would be killed by such 


a life ; strong children would be toughened 
and invigorated by it; and (mark this !) 


it has been pointed out by Olive Schreiner 
that Colonial Europeans of the third gen- 
eration, whether English or Dutch, if they 
grow up in South Africa beyond the range 
of the towns, become huge, powerful men, 
like the best of the savage races. New- 
comers from England are not only much 
smaller ; as a rule they are much more 
wiry and nervous. And this regeneration 
of Englishmen in South Africa will seem 
to us the most natural thing in the world, 
if only we can bring ourselves to see our 
industrial civilisation as it really is. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has described it, and I 
will quote his terribly truthful words. 
Listen : 

“Our present type of society is, in 
many respects, one of the most horrible 
that has ever existed in the world’s history, 
—boundless luxury and self-indulgence 
at one end of the scale, and at the other 
a condition of life as cruel as that of a 
Roman slave, and more degraded than 
that of a South Sea Islander. . . .” 
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And he says elsewhere that misery and 
vice may now be counted, not here and 
there in spots and sores (as such things 
in human society always will be), but in 
areas larger than 


THE ENTIRE LONDON OF ELIZABETH. 


Well, is not all this quite enough to 
account for the physical deterioration of 
our toiling classes? Is this civilisation of 
ours likely to give us a type of man so 
muscular, so powerful, that, without the 
assistance of a maxim gun, he could with 
ease roll over a typical Zulu or Afghan ? 
Ifso, then little children must be nourished 
by those poisonous fumes that wither the 
leaves in the Black Country, in the Cotton 
Country, in the Potteries ; and privations 
in our teeming slums must be more in- 
vigorating than are the hardships which 
men have to encounter in the mountains 
and the plains. What do we gain by 
shutting our eyes to the plain fact that we 
are purchasing our industrial supremacy 
at the cost of infinite suffering to the 


generations yet unborn? We are breeding 
pigmies in many places ; and to this day 
our finest soldiers, sailors, and policemen 
are county-born and county-bred. 

You will tell me, no doubt, that our 
distant forefathers had their own peculiar 


trials and privations. Yes—but they were 
less sensitive than weare, as is proved 
by the fact that suicide is rarely mentioned 
in the oldest chronicles. Nowadays al- 
most every man has a Utopia in his 
thoughts, and very often he is not stoical 
enough to bear the startling contrast be- 
tween his own lot in life and the visionary 
blessings of which he dreams. Our 
plebeian ancestors did not suffer in this 
way, they were too ignorant; yet they 
were wise enough to keep their public 
holidays joyously. And they had as many 
invigorating games as we have, and they 
were turned into soldiers by the discipline 
of archery, which, though sternly enforced 
by laws of state, was rendered popular by 
the victories which it enabled the English 
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poor to gain over the chivalry of France. 
We must remember, too, that our un- 
conquerable archers were the descendants 
of those fierce Northmen who settled in 
this country, and whosekinsmen astonished 
the natives of the South by their lofty 
stature. ‘“ They are as tall as palm trees,” 
said the Arabs. To the nomad races of 
Southern Russia, as A. Rombaud points 
out in his history, the Normans and ‘Var- 
angians seemed giants ; and now I would 
remind you of the lines in which Dante 
gives us to understand that the Germans 
of his day were famed for their great size. 
The lines occur in the poet’s description 
of Nimrod, and run as follows: ‘ The 
bank, which concealed him from the 
waist downwards, nevertheless showed so 
much of him that three tall Germans 
would in vain have attempted to reach to 
his hair.” Now, as Dante’s aim was to 
astonish his countrymen by the incal- 
culable height suggested by his words, we 
must believe that those three Germans 
belonged to a race then especially famous 
for its breed of exceedingly tall men. 
Indeed, only this belief can give dignity 
to the description ; and Dante being so 
wise a poet, I say unhesitatingly, without 
the least fear of contradiction, that the 
use he makes in that description of the 
German race must be taken into thought- 
ful consideration by every man who would 
deal honestly with the subject of this 
debate. 

This brings me to an important point. 
As we have seen, all the Northern races 
were remarkable for their lofty stature ; 
and this being so, did the Normans, the 
Saxons, the Danes, lose their strength in 
England? Were their heroic descendants, 
the Cressy and the Agincourt archers, 
such small, weak men that we must regard 
them as being inferior in physique to our 
own artisans and peasants, among whom 
it is becoming ever the more difficult to 
find recruits for our weedy line regiments ? 
Have you ever realised exactly what those 
archers did? They were jaded after much 
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tramping in the rain, they were weakened 
by sickness and privation, and yet they 
had strength enough left to draw such 
powerful bows as would send a clothyard 
shaft through any but the very best armour. 
Time has spared us a few of these old 
weapons, but, unhappily, they belong to 
a bad period in England’s archery ; bad, 
that is to say, in comparison with those 
days that preceded the fratricidal Wars 
of the Roses. In spite of this, however, 
they are formidable things.. The famous 
Flodden Bow, for instance, has a pull of 
about eighty-four pounds, while those in 
the Tower of London are more than 6 ft. 
4 in. long, with a girth varying from 3 Y% in. 
to 4% in. That there was a good deal 
of knack in the exercise of shooting 
with these great bows I admit; but in 
this exercise, as in Sandow’s feats, knack 
may be best described as the genius of 
unusual strength fully developed. He 
would be a strong man indeed who 
should use one of those ancient bows 
effectively, drawing a clothyard shaft to 
the head. To do this on a field of battle, 
after much fatigue, and when suffering 
from sickness and privation, would be an 
amazing feat of strength; and this feat 
our old archers actually did achieve in a 
great many battles, slaying many thousands 
of the armoured French. Therefore I look 


upon them as the finest soldiers the world © 


has ever seen. Stronger men our English 
race cannot produce. 

But Mr. Frederic Harrison seeks shelter 
behind 

THE ARMOUR THEORY, 

which Sir Samuel Meyrick had prepared 
forhim. ‘“ Men nowadays,” he tells us, 
“cannot get into the puny armour of 
ancient days.” It is to be noted that the 
English archers did not wear armour, and 
for this reason Mr. Harrison’s remark 
applies only to that small class which did. 
Further, as there are suits of mail into 
which a big guardsman could struggle, 
Mr. Harrison overstates his case. There 
are two or three such suits in the Tower, 


and there are a good many more at 
Vienna, It follows, then, that Mr. Harri- 
son, instead of speaking so dogmatically, 
should have struck an average between the 
puny armour and the big. And even then 
his difficulties would not have been at an 
end. He would still have had to ask him- 
self the perplexing question, Were these 
very puny suits used in the tilting-yard 
by growing lads of rank? Curiously 
enough, this all-important question has 
never occurred to any believer in the 
armour theory. So let us think about 
it fora moment. In the first place, me- 
dizeval boys of the best families were 
educated in the tilt-yard, and they all wore 
armour. As arule, their education began 
when they were seven years old, and it is 
certain that their armour did not grow 
with their bodies. Each one of them, no 
doubt, between the age of seven and that 
of twenty, must have had several complete 
suits ; and this being indisputable, what 
became of those which the boys had out- 
grown? Were they sometimes turned 
into family heirlooms, like a great many 
things much less interesting? Did some 
mothers treasure them, in memory of their 
sons? We cannot be certain, and on 
this account we can never know whether 
the puny armour we possess belonged to 
full-grown fighting knights, or merely to 
growing boys. And even if it did belong 
to the former, we could not possibly take 
it as a safe standard by which to judge the 
general physique of the English race in 
ancient days. This is clear, because, as 
I have said, the armour-wearing class was 
a small class, and the very best soldiers 
in this country were not the mailed 
knights, but the rude children of the soil, 
the heroic and indomitable archers, and 
these were not steel-clad. 

We see, then, that the armour theory 
is a poor thing. 

Yet common-sense suggests that the 
aristocratic custom of wearing heavy 
armour weakened a great many lads, 
stunting their growth. This idea has 
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never been brought forward by any be- 
liever in the absurd armour theory. I 
give it for what it is worth, and I should 
like you to believe that, since tilting-suits 
became antique curiosities, most English 
boys of good family have grown taller and 
more robust, simply because their bodies 
have had a fairer chance of attaining a 
full, unthwarted development. This is 
the only consolation that I have to offer, 
for I firmly believe that our race, as a 
whole, has degenerated ; and unless you 
can revolutionise our present type of 
society, clearing away all the terrible, 
multiplying evils which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has so truthfully described for 
us, the degeneration will increase among 
the working-classes. If anyone doubt 
the truth of this, let him visit any one of 
our industrial centres, and ask himself 
whether the old stamina of our race can 
be passed on to the next generation by 
the young men and women to be seen 


there. He will say with me, I am sure, 


that all those young women and men 


need the sluw tonic of that vigorous life 
in the country, which in the course of 
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three generations turns Colonial Europ- 
eans into men like Porthos. 

However, so far as England is con- 
cerned, at any rate, country life has given 
place for good to town life, and we must 
make the best of it. The great thing we 
need is conscription, a national training 
for the national body. It has done much 
for the German, and it would be quite as 
good for every one of us. I shall be told, 
I suppose, that we have excellent sub- 
stitutes for conscription—é.e., our games 
and sports. Is that really so? Are not 
the great majority of modern Englishmen 
athletes by proxy? In every crowd that 
watches an important game of cricket, of 
football, there are thousands of men who 
should not take their exercise at second- 
hand. 

Finally, in this all-important question 
of physical strength, optimism is danger- 
ous. We can never be too strong, and it 
is childish to talk arrant nonsense about 
the ease with which we roll over the Zulus 
and the Afghans. This is a feat which 
we should leave to the playful imagination 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison. 














*“* Dagonet.” 


(G. & R. Lavis, copyright, Easthourne,) 
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Mr. Sims’ first school. tT (The Grove, Eastbourne). 


CHRISTMAS—THEN, AND NOW! 


MR. GEORGE]JR, SIMS AT ILOME, 


BY 


“C*O George R. Sims finds some 

mischief still for Idler’s hands to 
do!” exclaimed Mr. Sims cheerfully, 
as, after a cordial welcome, he melo- 
dramatically uttered a blessing on inter- 
viewers in general, and myself in particular. 
Luckily for my own mental tranquillity, I 
had called on Mr. Sims on a previous 
occasion—with the same kindly purpose 
of worrying 
him to bene- 
fit myself, 
and know- 
some- 
thing of his 
little ways, 
the benedic- 
tion which 
he invoked 
upon inter- 
viewers did 
not com- 
pletely up- 
set me. As 


ing 


A letter that found Mr. G. R. Sims. 


ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE, 


a matter-of-fact, I had given Mr. Sims very 
short notice that I expected him to pro- 
vide me with a nice. Christmassy article 
in the shape of an interview with one of 
the great apostles of Yule-Tide geniality. 


Although Mr. Sims likes to impress 
you with the idea that he is a bold, bad, 
harsh man_ with thoroughly criminat 
tendencies, to say nothing of being the 
fine old 
crusted vic- 
tim of gout, 
hehadgiven 
me to un- 
derstand by 
telegram 
that I was 
to lunch 
with him, 
and thcugh 
this was an 
item on the 
programme 
which came 
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as a pleasant surprise, I was subse- 
quently driven out by my host in his 
smart “Dalmatian” dog-cart, with the 
thoroughbred “ Sir Hugo” in the shafts. 
But this is not the way, I believe, in 
which interviews should be written, even 
for Christmas, and so I suppose that with 
the customary and painful adherence to 
statement of facts in their order of hap- 
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“T think you were reciting when | 
entered,” I exclaimed, mildly. 

“‘ No, sir,” said Mr. Sims, as he resumed 
his grasp of about one pound of type- 
written manuscript. ‘“Fhis is my‘ Mustard 
and Cress’ for next week’s Referee. I 
never write an article without reading it 
aloud to myself. Whether it is prose or 


rhyme, for the stage or a newspaper, this 


The Moorish Room where Mr. Sims sometimes plays battledore and shuttlecock, 


(By permission of the *‘ St. James's Budget.”) 


pening, I must go back to the begin- 
ning. 

“Mind my continuing for a moment 
the work on which I was engaged when 
you entered?” said Mr. Sims. His look 
was severe, and I gazed at the ceiling. I 
must admit that by this time I was very 
comfortably seated and was enjoying one 
of Mr. Sims’ pre-luncheon cigars. It was 
not the “millionaire” brand—of which 
more anon—but it was excellent, and its 
flavour beyond praise. 


is the only way I can find out if the sen- 
tences are properly balanced, and ring true. 
Now don’t mind meat all, just make your- 
self comfortable, and I'll be through in 
five minutes.” 

I did pay some attention to the reading, 
however, for although I was kept fairly well 
employed with the cigar, and an inspection 
of portraits and other things in the room 
in order to see what I could take away with 
me for reproduction in these pages, there 
was enough of me left to feel not less 
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Christmas Day with his favourite companions. 


interested in what Mr. Sims was reading 
than in his method of reading it. ‘There 
is, I believe, only a little truth in the state- 
ment which I saw in a paper some time 
ago to the effect that, “‘ Mr. Sims keeps a 
staff of clerks to count his money and give 
receipts for fees.” Had play-writing and 
other things failed him, I am convinced, as 
I listen to Mr. Sims reading over his own 
work, that he would have made a nice, 
comfortable thing of it on the stage. But 
Mr. Sims very wisely prefers to get his 
fine, melodramatic instinct into his plays. 
Reading aloud, as it might be done, is an 
accomplishment to which remarkably few 
people can lay any well-founded claim. 
I am bound to say—and I don’t mind 
if Mr. Sims reads this statement—that 
“ Dagonet” knows more about correct 
emphasis, and the right use of a good voice 
than the great majority of intelligent 
people. Besides the increased interest 
given to the words by the personality of 


the author, however, there was an added 


charm. I was getting my weekly instal- 
ment of “‘ Mustard and Cress ” first-hand, 
and before anyone else. The reader will 
know what an advantage this means, if he 
is unhappily possessed of friends who 
come in and repeat to you the good things 
written by one “ Dagonet” at the precise 
moment you have settled down to enjoy 
it, and worse still, those other friends who, 
on the morrow, recount the “ Dagonet ” 
anecdotes, and pass off his witticisms as 
their own. Mr. George R. Sims reads so 
exceedingly well that one’s only regret is 
that he has not time to give one or two 
much-needed lessons to the numberless 
wretches who insist upon giving you their 
rendering of one of the ‘“ Dagonet” 
ballads. 

‘* Always write my manuscript in pen- 
cil and correct it in pencil,” Mr. Sims 
exclaims, when he has finished his task, 
“and always get it typewritten as soon as 
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[can. Why? Because I can assure you 
that if, after writing an article I turn to 
it again an hour or so afterwards, I can’t 
read it! No, that’s a fact, and in such 
an event I have to send for one of my 
two handwriting experts to read it out to 
me. The experts are my secretary, Mr. 
Patmore, and my lady typist, Miss Becks. 
lalking of secretaries, and mine are in- 
valuable, you may be interested to know 
that I have a foreign secretary, Mr. Armfelt, 
who writes fluently in seventeen languages.” 

After I have recovered my breath, Mr. 
Sims continues ; “ People think I just sit 
here working all day and part of the night 
for the purpose of earning a living, and 
that when I have done as much, I lave 
nothing to think about but to do more 
work and more living. They are mis- 
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taken. I am an Altruist. I live almost 
entirely to benefit others. Quite half my 
time is taken up in answering letters. 
Yes, I answer everything, or get the letters 
answered for me, unless they are from 
obvious lunatics cr people who have for- 
gotten to put in a name and address. 
See that postal order for five shillings. 
That is sent to me to remit to Bourne- 
mouth to pay somebody's fine of five 
shillings. It’s very kind of my corres- 
pondent, but he might have sent it direct. 
‘Then there’s a letter from a man who is 
complimentary enough to want me to.send 
him my autographed portrait. He doesn’t 
think the portrait worth eighteenpence or 
the postage—but that’s nothing. He also 
asks me to procure autographed portraits 
of Irving and Toole and Miss Ellen Terry, 


A corner of the Moorish Room. 


(Photo by Bedfurd Lemere & Ce.) 
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and send them to him at the same time. 
I have never seen the man in my life. 
Why, it takes us a few hours a week 
merely to open these things. 

‘* Now do you see how interviews dam- 
age one? Each interview opens up a 
fresh lot of cor- 
respondence. 

Why, if it 
wasn’t for a 
little capital 


“You have seen that specimen letter 
for yourself,” said Mr. Sims, when I had 
read it. “You see the idea, I am to go 
down to Londonderry—at my own ex- 
pense, and disguised !” 

In adherence to my determination to 

record events 
hk in the precise 
order of hap- 
pening I must 
record the fact 








this celebrity 


business would SN POR 


drive me into 
the workhouse. 
leople think 
it's a nice thing 
to have one’s 
name put 
about. Per- 
sonally, I’m 
seriously think- 
ing of retiring 
lo a_ cottage, 
and changing 
my name —it 
would pay bet- 
ter. You can 





that at this pre- 
cise moment 
thegongsound- 
ed, and an ad- 
journment was 
effected for 
lunch. 

As an illus- 
tration of the 
way million- 
aires—I mean, 
the way the 
poor live, I 
must mention 
that Mr. Sims 
has the electro- 
phone fitted up 











take my word . 





in the dining- 


—_— 





for it,” said Mr. 
Sims, vigorous- 
ly, “that if you 


say anything 44 & Vn - Ke fj if mate . 
2... showed & f~p ta» M CAL I Mr. Sims can, 


about the 
miseries of 
having a_ big 
letter-bag, 
people will 
think it a joke. Just look at that!” and Mr. 
Sims handed me a letter in which a lady 
stated that she suspected her sister’s hus- 
vand of being insane. “He murders 
people continually,” I read, “he is a doc- 
tor and in the habit of sending poisons by 
post.” “TI feel sure you would not mind 
going to his house as a guest and watch- 
ing him,” the lady continues, “ you would 
soon discover the truth, if he did not 
recognise you.” 


An. Le" Eerk . 


(From the original in the possession of Mr. G. R. Sims ) both 


room, so that 


Van er hat? , AG 4: jo+h ye if he gets tire 


of his guest’s 
conversation, 


by switching 
on the contri- 


Dickens’ autograph sketch and instructions for his reading-desk. vance, enable 


guest 
and himself to listen to the _perfor- 
mance at the theatre or the vocal 
and instrumental music to be heard 
at any concert with which the electro- 
phone is connected. I have suggested 
that Mr. Sims uses this as a remedy 
when he is bored. It was not used 
in my case, but that was merely be- 
cause, in the luncheon hour, there was 
nothing of the kind going on in the 
metropolis, save and except a plain talk 
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Charles Dickens’ last reading.”’ 


By permission of the proprietors af “The Illustrated London News” 


to young men, by Dr. Parker, at the City 
Temple. 

“ By this means,” said Mr. Sims, “ and 
without leaving the room, I can visit the 
theatre, or concert, as well as listen to a 
sermon on Sundays.” 

“The tclephone is here also,” Mr. 
Sims o»served—perhaps, notwithstanding 
my before-expressed res»lution, I may be 
absolved from mentioning that at this 
moment we had arrived at the dessert, “and 
I talk to p2ople all over England. People 
in distant towns make appointmen:s 
with me, and insist upon my being inat a 
certain hour. ‘ Bein your dining-room at 


eleven o'clock to morrow morning,’ comes 
the message ; er—um —well,—it depends ! 
I may be here at that time, or as far away 
as I can get. Sometimesa man writes, 
naming a time that he wants to talk to 
me, and on Sundays, when it’s very quiet, 
I ring people up at Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. One man rung me up 
the other day and said ‘ Here, Sims! Can’t 
get Zhe Referee. Would you mind 
reading out “‘ Mustard and Cress” to me?’ 
Of course I did, I like to get into touch 
in this way with my public. I read every 
word to him—heard him chuckling in 
the midst of it—but befure I quite got 
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to the end I heard a noise which made 
me suspect that he had fallen asleep. 

“ The other day an actor came in. He 
wanted a song. I knew just the sort of 
song that he wanted, but couldn’t 
remember the title, although J knew the 
composer. I rang up the composer, a 
lady, told her about it, and asked her 


to sing it. Shedid. My friend listened 
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would throw up work at once.” I 
suggested. 

““No; I should change my sphere of 
work. I should buy a paper, and so 
give the money away to other journalists. 
But five millions is no good to a man, 
money would lose all its value. The 
whole thing lies in a nutshell. You see 


something on Saturday that you can't 


The Dalmatian Dog-cart and ‘‘ Faust-up-to-Date.” 


(Photo bv Alfred Ellis, 20, Upper Baker Street.) 


liked it, and everything was arranged on 
the spot. 

“Don’t. want to go down to posterity,” 
said my -host promptly, in reply to a 
remark ; “I want to go down well with the 
people who buy papers, see plays, and 
read books at the present day. Mer- 
cenary? And who is it works for art’s 
sake ?” 

“And so, if someone gave you 


five millions sterling to-morrow, ~you 


afford to buy, and then, as the result of 
having done a little more work, you are 
able to buy it on Monday. That’s the 
whole and complete joy of living. That's 


why the very rich man is miserable. It’s 
not my motto, but the joy of some 
folk might be expressed in the words, 
‘Something accomplished, somebody 
done.’” It occurred to me to ask Mr. 
Sims, apropos of this month’s Jdler dis- 
discussion, to tell me his “order on Santa 
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Mr. Sims as W. G. Baxter saw him. ‘“ The 


Lights o’ London.” 


Claus.” For the moment I was afraid 


that Mr. Sims would answer the question 
with outspoken candour, but I was quick- 


ly relieved. “ The total cessation of the 
postman for one week,” he replied. 
Whereas, I veritably believe that before 
the end of such a week it would be the 
sad-duty of-those whose work--it-is to 
write the obituary notice of the late Mr. 
Sims. 

Mr. Sims must have noticed that I 
seemed the leust trifle incredulous with 
regard to his order on Santa Claus, and 
stuck to his text. ‘You don’t know the 
true inwardness of a half-hour’s post? 
Then the telegrams, and then after the 
postman has ceased his weary round, and 
telegrams are no more, people start 
ringing me up on the telephone. I was 
rung up at 1.30 the other morning by a 
man at the Club, who said he wanted to 
know where I purchased my boots ! 

“My first contribution? It was written 
when I was eleven years old, and was 
first sent to Fu, who wouldn’t have it, 
and was then sent on to the Daily News. 


I fancy they didn’t insert it, and I am 
certain they forgot to return it. But 
that’s such a long time ago, just about 
forty years, it seems hardly fair to bother 
them to look it up now.” 

Then the conversation takes a more 
personal turn. Mr. Sims tells me of 
novel methods which he has invented on 
the frequent occasions—they are his own 
words—when he gets into a rage. On 
ordinary occasions during the day—the 
fit usually comes after reading a rude 
letter from someone—Mr. Sims turns 
himself out into his “ private grounds,” 
known to the public as Regent's Park, 
and walks round it two or three times, 
breathing forth maledictions of the most 
frightful character. When at table his 
tendency is to throw things, and to avoid 
injuring friends and relatives, who may 
be enjoying his hospitality, the bread, or 
whatever is handiest, is hurled at his 
sculptured bust which stands in the cor- 
ner, and which I find was designed by 
the late C. B. Birch, A.R.A., and ex- 
hibited in the Academy of 1885. I 
found no marks which would agree with 
these stories of violence, but that is a 
mere detail. 

Mr. Sims feels a great interest in no- 
torious crimes; and ‘possesses énowgh 
curious mementoes to enable him, if he 
wishes, to become a serious rival to 
Madame Tussaud’s. The portrait which I 
selected of Miss McLean is of interest in 
this gloomy connection as being a pre- 
sentment of the woman who recently 
committed suicide, the man in the case 
failing in his well-meant endeavour in the 
same direction. The law regards his ac- 
tion as murder, and he was sentenced to 
death, but subsequently received a re- 
prieve. ‘The photograph from which this 
reproduction has been made was amongst 
the effects of the unfortunate girl, which 
are now the property of Mr. Sims. 

‘I have heard that you hold that to be 
able to write well is clear evidence of an 
ill-balanced mind,” I say enquiringly. 
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“Certainly. A writer must necessarily 
be, to some extent, a lunatic, and must 
get several thousand idiots to believe in 
him. But then an actor must also be 
insane before he can persuade himself that 
he is worth fifty pounds a week to: be 
looked at. Most writers are troubled with 
some sort of complaint, and the kind of 
work that they do mainly depends upon 
the nature of their individual suffering. 
Consumptivecomplaints produce religious 
poetry, and so on.” I mutter the words 
“degraded Materialist,” but Mr. Sims 
rejoins cheerfully. 

“Not a bit of it. I am an ethereal 
Idealist. I believe in the reincarna- 
tion proccss. I don’t 
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that he felt he could not really afford 
himself a similar luxury. 

“ Your opinion of interviewers ?” I said 
hastily. 

“ The only thing I like about interview- 
ing is that it brings a stranger under my roof 
with whom I can exchange views before I 
go back to my drudgery,” he replied. “I 
can tell you about an experience in inter- 
viewing which I did not like. The inter- 
viewer knew nothing whatever about me, 
andtold me that he had not hadtime toread 
up my history. The conversation went 
on much in this way: ‘What is your pro- 
fession ?’ he said. ‘ Well, I’m a journalist 
and dramatist,’ I replied. ‘Oh, on Zhe 





know what I shall be, 








but I know what I 
was.” 

Here came a slight 
pause, during which I 
selected a _ millionaire 
cigar, so described be- 
cause of its expensive- 
ness, goodness, and ab- 
solutely inordinate size. 

‘What were you?” I 
said at last. 

“TI was a mountain 
shepherd,” replied my 
host, gravely and without 
any perceptible emotion. 
“Whenever I catch sight 
of a shepherd I feel 
strangely moved. Such 
an one, far away from the 
haunts of men, tending 
his flock, always has my 
whole-hearted sympathy. 
Before I became myself 
I know very well that I 
was just such a man as 
that simple shepherd !” 

At this point I ob- 
served that Mr. Sims 
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Referee? Are you sporting correspondent, 
or what?’ ‘I write Mustard and Cress.’ 
‘Dear me! what a curious title,’ and I 
found that he afterwards wrote: ‘it may 
not be generally known that Mr. George 
R. Sims is the author of Zights of London, 
&c.” And he kept on at me like that 
all the way. ‘ Books? Would you mind 
giving me the names of one or two of 
them?’ I pointed 
them out in the 
bookcase. He 
looked at the wrong 
shelf, and entered 
up the names of 
several books by 
Charles Reade and 
Mayne Reid, as I 
subsequently found 
when I corrected 
the proof.” 

“Future produc- 
tions ?” said Mr. 
Sims at the end of 
the anecdote, when 
I had fired off an- 
other question. 
“Well, at present I 
have in hand a 
comic opera, a 
melodrama, and a 
farcical comedy. 
Then there are two 
new books and a 
law suit. But I shall 
have time to lay the 
foundation stone of 
the new Alhambra 
at Blackpool next week.” 

I am afraid I was ready with another 
question, but it was just the hour when 
the dog-cart had been ordered round, and 
the thoroughbred “ Sir Hugo” could not 
be kept waiting, so the order was, “jump 
in,” and away we went. Sir Hugo’s 
father won the Grand National, and the 
pony has won several hurdle races. I 
noticed that he pulled tremendously and 
was exceedingly anxious to try a little 
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Grand National on his own account ; but 
Mr. Sims is no weakling, and I felt rio 
anxiety, though it did occur to me that 
if Sir Hugo had known there was an 
interviewer behind him he would have 
somehow contrived to throw him into the 
ditch. The rapid motion and Mr. Sims’ 
ever-ready, and sometimes caustic, 
humour, made it a very pleasant 
experience, but I 
subsequently ac- 
companied Mr. 
Sims through the 
stables, looked at 
the horses, made 
“Barney’s” ac 
quaintance, and 
gazed for some time 
upon a_ six-weeks’- 
old litter of Dal 
matian pups, and 
this did me no 
good. Itmade me 
so envious. 

When we were 
once more in the 
study I suddenly 
made a discovery, 
at the same time 
simulating a look of 
dismay and uttering 
a shout of surprise. 
“What’s the mat- 
ter?” said the 
“genial Dagonet.” 
(“I am always de- 
scribed as the 
‘genial Dagonet’ 
—don’t forget it,” Mr: Sims had said 
earlier in the day, at'the same time in- 
dicating about fifty big volumes of 
cuttings, containing interviews’and the 
like.) 

“ Dear me!” I said sadly, “I’ve ‘quite 
forgotten the title of the article. ' You’ve 
got to tell me something about Christ- 
mas!” 

“That’s a nice thing to spring upon a 
man at the last moment,” Mr. Sims said 
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aggrievedly. “‘And what am’I expected to 
say about Christmas ?” 

“Qh, it’s very easy,” I said jauntily. 
—“You’ve seen a good many Christ- 


mases.” 

“ Well, I never!” said Mr. Sims, or 
words to that effect. “ It was my jubilee 
that they celebrated, not my centenary. 
What do I know about Christmas?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Yourre fifty 
years of age, so you must have been a 
grown up young man in Dickens’ time. 
They used to know something about 
Christmas /hen.” 

Mr. Sims soft- 
ened visibly 
“The new  hu- 
mour has_ killed 
Christmas,” he 
said. “Some of 
these Christmas 
numbers — new 
style—have pretty 
well done it. Why 
I remember one 
Christmas num- 
ber,” mentioning 
a well-known six- 
penny weekly, 
“which was. no- 
thing but sadness 
from beginning to 
You wept 
mildly after read- 
ing the first page, and found yourself 
sobbing convulsively at the end of the 
last. Even the charwoman was found dead 
inthe kitchen on Christmas morning. It 
will take us twenty years to get back to the 
genuineChristmas again. It’s acommercial 
Christmas now. Fancy so-called Christ- 
mas numbers out in November contempo- 
raneously with the Lord Mayor’s Show! 
Old-fashioned people won’t read _ these 
numbers born out of due season. They 
buy them, take them home, and then read 
them on Christmas morning. Lots of 
people think Christmas too utterly vulgar. 
You find select papers describing them- 
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selves as the ‘Winter Number.’ The 
very name Christmas is too vulgar for 
them. Christmas is too un-sixpenny. 
Then I’m afraid we shall never get back 
to the Dickensy Christmas without the 
red woollen comforters and the costumes 
of the period.” 

“There! you’ve occupied just fifty 
pound’s worth of my time, and,” pointing 
to an armful of portraits and things which 
I had neatly arranged for carrying away, 
“you're robbing me of all I have, and 
there’ll be an hour’s work clearing up the 
confusion I’ve 
made in order to 
show you things 
for your own sel- 
fish gratification.” 
Then I made for 
the front door, so 
that 1 might get 
away with the 
wrong hat and 
stick, but Mr. 
Sims had his eye 
upon me, and I 
was obliged to 
rest content with 
the properties 
which I had 
brought with me. 

It is well known 
that Dickens was 
most particular 
about the desk he employed when giving 
his readings, and had it specially con- 
structed from his own design. That 
design—made in the well-known blue 
ink,—with the autograph instructions of 
the great author beneath, is now one of 
the most treasured possessions of Mr. 
Sims. To show how faithfully the design 
was carried out, we reproduce, by kind 
permission of the proprietors of the 
Lilustrated London News, an illustration 
from that journal which appeared in 
March, 1870, representing Dickens’ last 
reading. 

I have confined myself in this article 
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to what is practically a record of conversa- 
tion, omitting biographical details which 
are to be found in other interviews 
and books of reference, because I 
feel justified by the fact that Mr. 
Sims’ work must be so well known 
that it would be almost an impertinence 
alike to Mr. Sims and the reader to reca- 
pitulate the output and events in the life 


of one who has done so much in multi- 
farious ways to add to one’s gaiety and to 
make Christmas more possible to a very 
big public. For my ‘own part, I have to 
express my heartiest thanks for his very 
real kindness and courtesy, and for 
which I am indebted to one of the 
busiest and most deservedly popular men 
of the day. 


An “‘artistic effort” in letter addressing. 
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WHAT WOULD. YOU LIKE SANTA 
CLAUS TO BRING YOU? 


BY J. K. JEROME, BARRY PAIN, LADY JEUNE, 
FRED WHISHAW, NORA VYNNE, ARTHUR 
H. LAWRENCE, MRS. OSCAR BERINGER, 
AND EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL. 


HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN, 


I know exactly what I 
ought to wish: a contented Jerome will take 
mind; an amiable disposi- What he gets. 
tion; the opportunity of 
doing good to others. If the rest of the world 
will agree to wish for a contented mind, an 
amiable disposition, and the opportunity of 
doing good to others, ] will willingly join them. I feel that if everybody else 
in the world were contented I should also te contented. Nobody would then want 
3 D 
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the things I want; and I should’ be allowed to gain and possess them in peace 
and that would be all that I would desire. I could also be amiable if all other iney 
were amiable. It is their want of amiability that makes me irritable. I should also 
be delighted to provide the world with opportunities of doing good to me, but such 
opportunities as I have hitherio afforded have been, I consider, shamefully neglected. 
And until the rest of the world agrees to set us a good example in this matter, I fea 
most of us will continue to wish for the foolish, impossible things we know are wrong 
for us. Still each year we hang our yawning stocking to our bed of dreams, praying 
good Santa Claus to fill it to the garter-line with the toys that lie magnified behind the 
plate-glass windows of Vanity Fair. Sometimes the cynical old gentleman brings uy 
the playthings, and our eyes in the morning start from our heads with delight, though 
we might have learnt from experience to take the gifts more soberly, knowing, as we 
should, that the doll will break, that there will come a time when, playing with it, we 
shall find to our dismay that something has gone wrong with its works. 

says in answer to our pressure: “I love you! Kiss me!” 

away from the round face, and the shiny wax head shows here and there beneath the 
golden locks, somewhat disarranged and thinned. The chocolate creams have maie 
us sad. We ate too many of them, and we ate them too fast, so that the scent of a 
chocolate cream brings a shudder to us, and their charm is gone for ever. With the 
pocket-knife we have cut ourselves badly; and the marbles we have lost to Jimmy 
Bates, who is in consequence more overbearing towards us than ever. Yet still next 
year we shall hang the stocking up, praying for fresh toys that have caught our fancy— 
that we are sure will not break as did those others—sweets that will leave no un. 
pleasant consequences behind them. 

I remember a little boy who was very wishful that Santa Claus should bring hima 
cannon, his father being a soldier, and he inheriting soldierly instincts. So one 
Christmas, Santa Claus brought the cannon, and the little boy played with it. Of 
course the cannon, as cannons in moral stories do (though this is a true story, in spite 
of its being moral), burst and burnt the little boy very badly. Then to comfort him, 
as he lay on his bed of pain, they said to him: “ But you asked Santa Claus for 4 
cannon.” “ Yes,” he answered a little indignantly, “I know I did, but then I am only 
a little boy, and Santa Claus is very old and very wise. He ought to have know 
better.” So perhaps when the stocking feels somewhat light, it may be that Santa 
Claus is a kindly old gentleman, and knows better. 


Tr-r-r-ring | Tr-r-r-ring ! 
Barry Pain timet “Hullo! Are you there? Are you there? ARE YOU THERE? 
—— etdona = Very well, but I’m mot shouting into the instrument. Who are 
ee you? Because if you’re Blenkinson’s Tomato Flavouring about 
that half-page ad.—What? Not Blenkinson’s? Then who are you? I keep o 
asking that and can’t get any answer.” 

“T am Santa Claus.” 

Dear me! I’d no notion that Santa Claus was on the telephone. 

“ Well, Santa Claus, what can I do for you? This is our busy day, remember.” 

“IT only wanted to give you a present.” 

There must be something wrong. During the whole of this year I have only 
received one present, and that was a copy of a penny paper blue-chalked to call my 
attention to an unfavourable notice of myself. It looks suspicious. What shall 
I say? 

‘ Thank you very much, but I really have everything that I require.” 

“Can't I send you a new bicycle?” 

“T should smile. Why, cert-——I mean, no—thank you.” 

“Might I suggest the edition of Stevenson, a picture (select what you like) from 
the National Gallery, a desert island with a climate of perpetual summer, you! 
vanished youth, or a flying machine?” 
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“Much obliged. Just put those things altogether and send them off to mea’ 

-Wait, perhaps I had better content myself with the desert island. Kindly clean’ 
off all the savages and pirates. Or, on second thoughts, perhaps I’d better have—— 
No, on thinking it over, I don’t want any of those things.” 

‘‘Would you like an unlimited credit at the Bank of England?” 

Would 1? But it must not be. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Or a pipe that never cakes ?” 

It is heart-breaking. 

“No, thank you. And—er—good-bye.” 

Tr-r-ring | 

I have read too many fairy-stories. The fairy always asks you to choose. You 
choose. Then the fairy sets to work to make the whole of ‘the rest of your life 
miserable as the result of that choice. You ask-for wealth, and the fairy gives it 
and gives you a cancer as well. You ask for health, and the fairy gives it— 
and you are hanged for murder three weeks afterwards. You ask for virtue, and you 
get virtue—and starvation. All the fairy wants is to score off you. There is no 
single-minded generosity among fairies. 

‘I sometimes wonder if there is much single-minded generosity among mortals. 
An exact return of the number of Christmas presents given this year from noble and 
unmixed motives would be interesting. 

* * * * * 


What we would have Santa Claus bring us opens up a 
somewhat sad train of reflections to us who have climbed the 
hill of life and are looking down the other side. When we were 
young we wanted everything, life was full of unknown possibilities, 
unending desires ; and everything that came, possessed the charm 
of eternal variety. But now we have well trod the path of life, and there are no 


Lady Jeune is 
pensive. 


illusions left, no desires ungratified. We have, for good or bad, known all life had to 
teach us. What can we wish for? What can we ask of the fairy who brought such 
lavish gifts for us in the days of youth? There are many wants our human flesh still has 
unsatisfied, but they are all too prosaic, with no touch of romance or poetry, so that we 
shrink from bringing our ferre @ terre wishes to shock her ; she who though old is always 
young, and to whom specially appeal the aspirations of youth. We could not ask her to 
take away the rheumatism which cripples us, the gout which nips us in a friendly sort of 
way, when we for a moment forget the precautions of age, and indulge a little in the 
weaknesses of a less mature life. Nor can we in a dumb beseeching way pray her to 
look over our Christmas bills and wipe them off ; indeed, we dare not hope nor expect 
that we shall find in our stocking specifics for the maladies which make so many Christ- 
mas mornings in our lives dreary, nor the cheque which will clear away the inevitable 
reminders of that festive season. No; we must bear our rheumatism and gout, and 
pay our little bills, without any hope that the delightful transformation scene we would 
fain witness will pass before our bewildered eyes. And so, having accepted our posi- 

tion and stifled our requests, we must look elsewhere for the happiness which Santa 
Claus can still give us. 

As years go on we live our youth over again in that of those we love, sharing 
their sorrows and joys. There are very few of us who have not got some child 
or children with whose lives ours are continued, and in their stocking, if we look, 
we shall find that the good fairy has not forgotten her grown-up children. 

Old age has its happiness as well as youth, of a different nature, yet not less real 
and substantial. It must be a poor soul who cannot find a greater pleasure in the 
laughter and smiles of children than they ever experienced in any such happiness of 
their own. . Children keep us young, for we can live with them and enter into the 
interests and occupations of their lives without feeling that time has laid his hand 
harshly on our brows. We hear the Christmas bells of our youth ringing as 
we see their happy, expectant faces diving into the fairy’s bag. The belief and 
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thankfulness of youth come back to us as we hear their voices carol out the Christmas 
hymn ; we live our own youth again, and our day-dreams, in the blush that mantles 
the cheek of the girl, and we hear the never-to-be-forgotten whisper and voice of 
long ago in the young lovers, over whose opening love we breathe prayers more deep 
and heartfelt than we ever sent up for our own, and in their lives and in 
the lives of those dear to them our youth is duplicated again and again, and 
we can look forward with calm security to the day when we shall have said 
farewell to the fancies and fables of a world, sad, sorrowful, and full of the 
mysteries that are never elucidated on this side of the grave. I think Santa Claus can 
give us all this happiness, the reproduction of our own life and happiness in the joy 
of those we love. Can any Christmas be happier, can any fairy bring us more delight, 
than that we experience when we look round on the happy faces and hear the merry 
laugh of the beloved ones who belong to us? 
* * ad * + 


I had thought over this impossible demand of yours, Mr. Editor, 

Fred Whishaw until the exertion of thinking became too much for me, and I fell 

dreams a dream, asleep in the very act of sagely reflecting that, even if I were willing 

to lay bare my heart as you desire of me, I could not hang up a 

stocking for Santa Claus to fill, because the art of making stockings, for men, which 

are neither deadly thick nor deadly scratchy, is unknown, and therefore I prefer to 

ride my bicycle in trousers and clips, with socks. To offer Santa Claus a sock to fill 

would be, I felt, an insult to his known generosity, and so, as I have explained, 1 fell 
asleep, resolved that I could not enter for the Santa Claus prize. 

Well, of course Santa Claus instantly appeared, as was to be expected. He in- 
formed me that it was Christmas Eve, a statement which I—knowing well that it was 
untrue—nevertheless accepted with the usual simple credulity of the dreamer ; and he 
proceeded to express surprise that I should have been so obviously unprepared for 
a visit from him. I protested that I had not expected this honour. 

“My good man,” said the saint, quite goodnaturedly, “ that is foolish talk, for the 
éditor of the /d/er gave you thirty days’ notice.” 

I did not attempt to deny this ; I changed the subject ; I said how kind it was of 
him to lock me up, and asked what he had for me under his wings—1 thought that 
was the orthodox way to put the matter. 

“Well, you must ask for something definite,” he said ; “no reasonable request 
will be refused.” 

“What is the most usual gift to apply for, your saintship?” I asked. The kind 
old face assumed a reflective air. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “I haven’t had much to do, up to now, with members 
of the Idlers’ Club ; if you were one of my usual clients, now, I should say that the 
most popular demand made upon my resources is for a ‘ baby brother.’ How would 
that suit you, now ?” 

I did not desire a “ baby brother” ; I had no use for one; I said it was not at all 
the kind of thing 1 wanted. If I might take a stroll in the Garden of Lost Hours, 
and pick up a few mementoes of his visit ‘Here, that would be more the kind of thing 
I should choose. 

Santa Claus took no notice of my remark. I don’t think he understood it; I’m 
not sure that saints are always very clever ; not so clever, sometimes, as sinners, per- 
haps. He said nothing, but consulted a list he held, and presently—with the air of 
having hit upon a really good thing—he offered me an “ unbreakable doll.” 

I think I said “ Rats!” or something equally unsaintly ; for his conduct annoyed 
me and I was growing angry ; but he was not offended. He stood and smiled, and 
consulted his list again, and said, “ Well, a cup of tea, then !” 

It was enough. J sat up in my bed and assured this saint that he was an ignorant, 
unpractical, effete old man, and ought to be obsolete. He only smiled again and 
repeated his offer of tea. I hurled a pillow at him 

There was a scream, and behold! Emma the maid stood where the saint had 
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appeared but a moment before. In her hand was a tray with cup and plate; there 
was a little tea spilled on her dress. “Your tea, sir,” she explained, looking re- 
spectfully surprised and chastened, as though she had just passed through sore and 
unexpected tribulation, but did not wish to boast about it. 

“T beg your pardon, Emma,” I said, “‘I thought you were someone else.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Emma ; and I don’t know that she could have said anything much 
wiser. And after all, a cup of tea at early cock-crow, whether brought by Santa Claus 
or by Emma the maid, is a very acceptable matter. 

And there it must remain, Mr. Editor, for me; for that which you demand is a 
secret thing, and I will not give myself away. 

I could improve the occasion, mind you, if I liked ; but I don’t. 


* * * * * 


If I were quite sure that Santa Claus would play fair, and 
not give his present in a horrid moral way in order that one 
might repent the choice, there would be no doubt whatever about Nora Vynne is 
mine. I would ask for a violent and ungovernable temper ; the sort definite. 
of temper which, when it is aroused, makes everyone within a three- 
mile radius uncomfortable, and even, when it is sleeping for lack of excitement, makes 
one’s immediate neighbours nervous. 

Such a temper seems to me to be almost more desirable than riches ; it will buy 
you more—your own way, for instance, and it takes a very great deal of money to do 
that. It makes the servants wait on you with diligence. People who pay them 
better and take things easily desire in vain, and it makes everyone so very much more 
anxious to please you than you deserve, that you acquire a gratifying sense of your 
own importance. You not only get your own way, but you are so pressed and coaxed 
to take it that you feel quite pleasantly unselfish for letting yourself be pressed and 
coaxed. 

And then, you are so much loved. You keep no burdens of suppressed grievances 
to make you bitter or irritable, for you throw them at your neighbours’ heads. You 
never fret or worry, because if anything goes wrong you take care that it shall be the 
other people who are fretted and worried, And, moreover, when you have insulted 
everyone within reach and feel relieved and refreshed by the exercise, and so are quite 
happy and cheerful, people say, ‘ What a dear thing she is ; it’s all over in a moment 
with her, and then she’s as sweet as ever again.” And as for the effect of the merest 
hint of that ‘‘ you didn’t mean it””—why, there’s no measuring it. There’s more joy 
in the house over your one shadow of an apology than over the patience of ninety and 
nine peaceable persons who need no apologies, and a good deal of it falls to your share. 
You are very happy indeed, and feel so good that if other people sulk you can forgive 
them, since you didn’t mean it. 

If anyone is so eccentric as to hint that the only possible excuse for saying an 
unkind or insulting thing is that you did mean it, and that it naturally takes longer for 
the person who has been shot to recover than the person who fired the gun, he gets 
very little sympathy ; these are the facts, you know, one person charming and the other 
glum—of course the glum person is in the wrong. 

But there are not many people of Macaulay’s mind— most people know the story. 
In the course of an electioneering discussion someone hit him in the face with a 
dead cat, but promptly offered apologies, the missile was not meant for him, but for 
Mr. Adeane. “I'd rather,” said Macaulay, “that you had meant it for me, and hit Mr. 
Adeane.” A few people would prefer you to mean your abuse and hold your tongue, 
but the majority will actually love you for the violence you fling at them if only “ you 
don’t mean it.” 

It is with this picture before my eyes that I would make my choice of a present ; 
but, please remember, Editor, that it is to be given in good faith, the promise kept to 
the hope as well as to the ear. I don't want that temper to be given just at the moment 
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when I shall use it to alienate my best friend, nor must it cause me to die in a fit ; 
it is other people who must have the fits, not me ; nor must it simply make a great 
noise and frighten nobody ; it must be just such a temper as will make everyone feel 
thoroughly uncomfortable while I am enjoying the exercise of it, and extremely grateful 
to me for feeling better afterwards. 


* * 


The suggestion that I should state what I most wish Santa Claus 
Arthur Lawrence to bring me, reminds me that I already have one fatal possession 
tells the truth. —an artistic temperament. I know this is so, because other 
people with the same temperament have told me that I possess it. The inability to 
answer a plain, straightforward question in a plain, straightforward way is, I believe, 
one of the clearest indications of the cultured, artistic temperament. This is not the 
place to make painful confessions, but I must own, regretfully, that I have frequently 
met people who, according to this negative test, are very artistic indeed. I cannot 
dispute their pre-eminence, but I do know that whenever I have had to reply to a 
question, I have never been able to do so with anything approaching simplicity. Only 
the simple-minded can truthfully answer a nice, simple question, and who amongst us 
is prepared to accept the imputation of being simple-minded ? The mind of the truly 
great man or woman is necessarily complex, and to this great truth I have always 
attributed the fact, that from the days of the nursery when a question of such simplicity 
was asked as, “‘ Did you steal the jam ?” to later occasions when I have been asked if 
I really did write “that ridiculous nonsense ?” I have never been able to steer a 
middle course between a direct negative, or a somewhat long-winded evasion, which 
has afterwards been unkindly characterised as a lie. Such a confession is wrung trom 
me, by the simple fact that “Orders for Santa Claus” implies the question, ‘What do 
you most wish Fortune to send you ?” 

Here is an almost irresistible opportunity for evasion, but, actuated by some 
noble impulse, I have determined to force my trembling hand into penning the 
plain words of truth. I admit that this impulse is one which makes for righteous- 
ness, and is therefore entirely opposed to the artistic temperament, but, as we all 
know, this is a strange world, and the strongest amongst us is not always proof 
against an occasional impulse to come down to the level of other people’s loftiest 
ideals. Moreover, my order on Santa Claus is inartistic in the highest degree—it is 
for unlimited GOLD. I should not like to let Santa Claus run away with a mistaken 
idea, and whilst the word “unlimited” is, strictly speaking, quite absurd in reference 
to mundane matters, I must hasten to explain that any sum put in my stocking which 
would yield interest to the extent of, say, twenty thousand a year would be an abuse 
of my confidence. The limitations would be very definite and irritating. My desire 
is to be the richest man on the face of the earth, to show other millionaires how 
unimaginative and commonplace are the methods which they employ in the misuse of 
their wealth ; and by means of schemes which I shall not divulge, to plant my feet in both 
hemispheres, and to enjoy the sensation of making and marring the fortunes of men. 
There is nothing selfish in this desire. On the contrary, it is a truly altruistic ambition. 
I should have to work hard, whereas now I am full of contentment at the entire hope- 
lessness of my income, and radiant in the fact that the “copy” which I have deluded 
editors into taking would extend in printed page form—and I apologise to Mr. Holt 
Schooling and other popular arithmeticians for this calculation—from the Idlers’ Club 
to St. Paul’s, and, from thence, twice round the Bank. Such simple pleasures would be 
left behind me on entering the Strait Gate to the narrow and difficult way which multi- 
millionaires tread. The work and responsibility of my wealth would inevitably land me 
in a premature grave, when, but for my well-meaning self-sacrifice, I might have been 
sharing the lot of the Journalist who, as everyone knows, plods happily on until 
he joyously dies in the sere and yellow leaf, in the full enjoyment of the many well- 
advertised privileges of the workhouse. 
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What one |.opes Santa Claus will bring oae! 
This is in reality rather a terrible question to ask of the M 
F 3 -s , rs. Oscar 
mature lady whose milestones lie in comprcemising accumulation Beringer is 
behind her. retrospective. 

-In fact, I am not by any means sure that, in my heart of 
hearts, I entirely acquit our genial Editor of just the least touch of mischief, or even 
malice, in propoundihg it. Little does he reck of the stockingsfhung with pathetic per- 
sistence on seemingly promising bed-posts, into which that fine old humorist Santa 
Claus has slipped year after year a paper fool’s cap, a penny packet of fireworks that 
have no snap in them, with, perhaps, at long intervals, a bit of sham humanity thrown 
in, in the shape of a wooden, china, or wax doll, as the case might be. 

Gaily does this light-hearted Editor of ours put the match to the gunpowder barrel 
of Retrospection. 

Santa Claus! And what one would like to receive from him ! 

To my mind, the only possible way to arrive at a satisfactory solution of this over- 
whelming proposition is to progress backward, like a crab. 

My first association with Santa Claus is indissolubly linked in my mind with the 
smel! of indiarubber. 

We were in America, to whose hospitable shores Santa Claus had migrated in the 
company of early Teutonic Pilgrims. 

The indiarubber which Santa Claus brought me in those early days was in the 
shape of a small feminine doll, clad in a corrugated indiarubber garment, and a frilled 
indiarubber cap. She was an impressionable and philosophic person, whose india- 
rubber seemed to me perfumed with an odour of Araby which even now rises in my 
nostrils across the mist of years. 

In the stocking which contained her there was also a drawing (my father was an 
excellent draughtsman). The subject, Santa Claus, a roseate, smiling old man, seated 
in a sleigh, crammed with toys, and driving four reindeer. 

The next Christmas which I can recall brought disillusionment, enlightenment, 
and broken glass in its train. 

We were in Mexico, in the mines. To my childish mind, my parents were now 
less concerned in the affairs of nations, more interested in what I considered daily 
facts. 

I had one friend, a miner. Ican only remember him as Tommy. 

I received my disillusionment at the hands of Tommy. 

“ Your folk won’t be troublin’ about no Christmassin’ this year, I guess,” he said. 
“They've got other fish to fry.” 

“T don’t think my father and mother know how to fry fish,” I returned, with a 
touch of my best De Vere manner. Tommy was my friend, but still a miner. 

“ Guess they’d best learn then,” said Tommy dryly, as he moved his quid of 
tobacco from one cheek to the other. 

That quid was my cross in life. 

“ But, for all that, you don’t go without a present,” went on Tommy. “ Of course, 
a big gal like you, Sissy ” (in America all little girls are generically called “ Sissy,” and 
little boys “ Bub”), “ don’t believe in no Santa Clauses no more.” 

“‘ Don’t—don’t believe in Santa Claus!” I stammered. 

“ Well, of course, you know,” went on the ruthless, and realistic Tommy, “ it’s always 
your mother and father what comes in when you’re asleep, and fills up the stockin’ !” 

I felt like the dervish in Zhe Arabian Nights, whose tray of glass lay shattered at 
his feet. 

“No Santa Claus! No reindeer!” I muttered, and I trembled like an aspen 
leaf. . 

“An’ I'll bet my bottom dollar,” continued Tommy, spitting vigorously, ‘there 
won’t be much fillin’ stockin’s for them this year. So I thought I’d be before’and, 
and kinder make it up to ye like.” 

With these words my friend opened a leather belt which he wore, and took out 
what looked like a small yellow marble. It was a tiny lump of gold. © Out of the 
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front of his flannel shirt he brought a small, well-worn Testament. “ Ye've got to pull 
through with these, Sis,” he said, dropping: them both into my lap. ‘* They're all I’ve 
got. I come by them honest, and they’re both the real article.” 

But, alas! my friend had shattered my illusions, and I raised up my voice and 
wept loudly, and refused to be comforted. 

“‘Well, I'll be darned! Of all the thankless little vixens 
words my friend ever spoke to me. 

I was a femme incomprise. . . . I kept his shabby little Testament, and the 
shining yellow marble until I attained years of discretion. But Tommy was always 
associated in my mind with broken glass. 

Then followed a long blank of Realism and Disbelief. . . . At last I arrived at 
the period when it was my delightful task to introduce the dear old Santa Claus of 
my childhood to eager little minds, and wondering little eyes, in whose sweet depths 
no shadow of doubt found place. 

And——I find that I have only just room to wish that he may this year bring to 
us all Love, Health, and Contentment, with just such a little wrapping of Prosperity 
round the parcel as may bind it together in indissoluble union. 


'” 


were the last 


* * * 7 * 


Simple words, probably lightly spoken, and oh! so lightly 


Emmie Avery held. Yet what pictures you raise for me, from out the dead 


Keddell desires ashes of the past—pictures that live and burn and glow—pictures 
an impossibility. whose frames Time himself has been unable to tarnish—that one 

only turns face inwards to Memory’s walls, because life’s pictures, 
ever going and coming, crowd out those things that we would should stay 
with us for ever—and so, closing my eyes, I find it difficult to imagine what 
Santa Claus could bring me. Is not one lost in the remembrance of all that he 
once brought in those glad childish days? To be sure, I began with a huge 


faith in him ; firmly convinced was I, and somewhat afraid also, that he came down 
the chimney with his great sack, that surely never the emptier grew. And then, how 
certain I was that he had the power to read my secret longings—until, as the years 
passed, I grew to doubt the old fable ; and then how I used to pretend that my faith 
was quite as sure a thing (from that very admission one would swear that I was a 
woman-child) because, and just because, the old fable was so dear to me. I was loth 
to part with it—and in some ways, youth and age are strangely alike, for is it not those 
faiths that irk and weary us that we are so ready to shake off? Ah! you dear, dear 
pictures, how you hurt and stab, for you, alas! are no more, and I—I am grown up, 
with realities real around me, whilst fairy tales have become but as dreams that pass 
with the night. 

Yet I am told to make-beheve—to ask myself what I would that Santa Claus should 
bring me ; and, indeed, if Iam a woman, and because of that find obedience not to 
have a high place within me, I do know that I want many things, some very greatly, 
and the greatest of these I swear to be, not wealth, nor fame passing as a fickle 
breath, nor happiness, that might perchance in time but spell emptiness, but—Content- 
ment. 

So good old Santa Claus, whom little children love for all that you are to them, whom 
we, no longer children, cherish because of all that you once were, come again to me 
and stay, ere you pass to give to me, from your goodly store, a great and glad Con- 
tentment. I can think of nothing so lasting. Content with the world as it is, seeing 
with eyes that cam see that it is beautiful; Content with the talents one has, seeing that 
one has not enough in one’s self to make them greater; Content with the folks around, 
because there is no light from you, that should measure and compare; Content with 
the things that ave, for the sake of the things that sha// be. 









































